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APP ROB 4 TION. 


HAVE read, by Ordet of my 

Lord the Chancellor, a 1 
2 intitled, The Arr "of being 
Easy at all Timts, and in all 
Pracxs; and I find nothing there- 
in, but what is very uſeful, and pro- 
per to be made Publick. 
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ns little, but 
not therefore 
contemptible, Piece of 


A4 Phi 


- ty, at leaſt, for its bet- 


Dzvp1 CATION. 
Philoſo 550, whereto I 
have preſumed to affix 
ſo worthy a Name, has 
beſide that Honour, a 


fair Pretence to Novel- 


ter Recommendation. 
No ſuch Syſtem proba- 


bly was ever publiſhed | 


before, cither in any | 
learned Language, or | 
modern Idiom, | 
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DzDicAaTION. 


I Say nothing, as 


the Way is, of the Me- 


rit of the Author much 
leſs of the Ver ſion. Had 
he not been ſo very 
ſtudiouſly conciſe, and 


ſo elegantly Senten- 


tious, I ſhould conceive 
leſs Reaſon to appre- 
hend the Succeſs of my 


Attempt: The Work 

would appear more 

flattering to me, and 
A « more 


DEDICATION. 
il more perſpicuous, Iam 
f perſuaded, to a haſty 

| Reader. Iam | 


With all due Reſpetts, 


Honoured SI R, 


Merton- Coll. 
1723 Your moſt Obedient 


Humtle Servant, 


Epw. CoOMBE. 
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PREFACE. 


ar Title T have choſen will 
certainly pleaſe, but whe- 
ther or no the Book will, 
is the Queſtion. I cannot be ſo 

vain, as to flatter my ſelf with. 
Succeſs ; and therefore, freely give 
up this /mall Treatiſe, to the Judg- 
ment of every impartial Reader, 
Oſtentation is a Crime. The Ti- 
tle that ſeems to promile tog ch, | 
docs harm to the Works 
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PREFACE. 
Mind, when prepoſſeſſed, goes far- 
ther than one would haye ir, and 
ſhould be well paid for the Pain it 
gives itſelf, in expecting Things ex- 


tremely fine. 


W nx a T Motives for juſt Appre- 
henſion! Never was Matter of 


more Concernment, than this I have 


undertaken;to explain, Al Men 
are ſubject to be Uneaſy. Thoſe 


have moſt Art, who dextrouſly 


conceal their own Uneaſineſs 
from others, but yet they cannot 
deceiye ihemſefues. We cannot 
be inſenſible of What we feel. By 


its flattering Eloquence, Self love 


would perſuade ws, that we are 


never alone; and afterwards, we 


would perſuade others to think 0 
00. But this Illuſion eaſily va. : 
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niſhes. The Mask falls off, and 
our natural Ideas prevail. Did 
not Cicero preſume a little too 
far on his own Merit, when he de- 
clared, he was never without Com. 
pany ? This Praiſe ſeemed to him 
to be ſingular, and worthy of a 
great Man. 


Tun Empire of the World 
has been divided betwixt ignorance 
and Pride. . Ignorance weakens, 
and intimidates Men's Spirits. How 
can they free themſelves from what 
is too inſipid, and identical in hu- 
man Life? Pride will not conde- 
ſcend; nor be beholden: How 
then can it yield to thoſe delicate 


Complacencies, whoſe flattering 
Variety concatenates Pleaſures, and 
makes them ſucceed cach other? 
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PREFACE. 


Theſe are the Cauſes of 'a fireſome 
Uneaſineſs; Cauſes that are very 
prolifick, and never to be exhauſt- 
ed. This I readily grant, though 
in ſo doing, I cannot ſave the Ho- 
nour of Mankind. 


To inſtru any one then, in the 
Art of being Eaſy at all Times, 
will, I hope, be allowed to be an 
uſeful Attempt, and is of more 
Uſe, without doubt, than all o- 
ther Things, which have been hi- 
therto admired. We may eaſily 
be without Eloquence, and Hiſto- 
ry. Man would live perhaps more 
happy, if he was leſs learned, and 
leſs cultivated, but we are weary 
and wneaſy every where; at Court, 
as well as in the Country, in great 
Poſts, as well as in Obſcurity. 


I And 


PREFACE. 


af and is it not advantagious, to be 
y delivered from an Enemy, fo 
4 much the more cruel, as he is leſs 
n open and known? Conduct, and 
” Skill, above all things, are neceſ- 

ſary in al new Kind of Hidden 

War ; and theſe are no leſs the 
17 Work of a plain Study, than of a 
55 florid Imagination. I appeal to the 
75 Judgment of the greateſt, I would 
” ſay, to the Judgment of thoſe, who 
ay ſhine amongſt the moſt polite, of 
T the beſt Breeding, and the niceſt | 
y Taſte. | 
2 | | | | 
15 I po not pretend to have exhauſt- 
4 ed the Subject. Not over favour- 
wie to my own Productions, I A 
„ rather fear, I have but lightly | 
a | touched ir. Such Modeſty (and I 
Y- daa allure the Readet, it is ſincere) 


d T will 
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will, I hope, in ſome Meaſure de- 
ſerve his Indulgence. I am pleaſed 
with thinking ſo. Nevertheleſs, 
I will not rob Vanity, of the Tri- 
bute it exacts of every Author. I 
ought to be kindly received for 
handling a Matter that is new, 
and which may be ſaid to have been 
hitherto forgot. T his. Praiſe is 
leſs conſpicuous ; but is perhaps as 
agreeable, as Succeſs. 


Monſieur vt Lacni, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces, a Gentleman of great Wit, 
and who, to Mathematical Exact- 
neſs, joins all the Elegance, of po- 


lite Learning; informed me of a 
| German, who has. wrote upon a 


Subject like this, though with a 
different Title. But %ftcr the 
1 Mode 


| 
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Mode of thoſe Northern Writers; 
his Book is. ſtuffed with nothing 


but Paſſages and Citations. I did 
not take the Pains to readꝭ it, rather 
chuſing, to deliver my own Senti- 


ments, than to plume my ſelf with 
borrowed Feathers: It is a ſervile 


Thing to ſubject ones ſelf to Ideas 


that are not of our own, but of a 


forel gh Grownk. 


1 KNow not, whether L may "A 


2 — to prolong this Preface, 


by a ſmall Remark. Perhaps fome 
will find Fault with me, for not 
ſpeaking of certain melancholy Cha- 
rafters, which nothing can excite 


to Pleaſures, and who are dui} and 
uneaſy wherever they are. I fore- 


ſaw this Qbjcion, and muſt ſay, 
that the Preſcription of a skilful 


Phe 
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Phyſicians, is more neceſſary in that 
Caſe, than the Lectures of a ri- 
gid Philoſopher. M. Tscuix- 
Haus, a Savon Gentleman, was 
the firſt, who in one * Work, pre- 
ſeribed Recipes for the Cure, both 
of the Mind, and the Body. The 
Succeſs diſappointed his Expect. 
tron. If I may ſo ſay, ſuch an 
Example frights me, and no Max- 
im is oftner inculcated than this, 
WE. ſhould learn to be Wile, fron 
the Misfortunes of OTRERS, 


Pakis, Juꝶ 21, 1714. 


Des LanDEs. 


* See his Treatiſe, De Medicing Mcntis & Cor- 
poris, &c. i. e. Of Phyſic for th Rund, and Body. 
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Caſe / Born with all the en- 
gaging Charms of Wit and 


Beauty, that can adorn a 


matlt- 


S 


| DW much, Mapa, 


Th mented, and how 
= am I touched wirh your” 


young Perſon, you had Rea- 


ſon to promiſe your ſelf the 
moſt agreeable Felicity: But | 


— — Dr e. . —r˙iu ˙ -A I — 


EPISTLE. 
malicious Fortune, either 
through Blindneſs, or Jea- 
louſy, has diſappornted the 
Views of Nature. Your 
Charms are become the Prey 
of a rigid Husband, Sub- 
Jetted to whoſe Caprice, you 
ſee your ſelf baniſhed to the 
moſs remote Corner of a 
dull Country, where Wit 
paſſes for a Monſter, in the 
literal Senſe. How nauſeous 


zo. your refined Taſte muſt |} 
be the unpoliſhed Behaviour | 


of thoſe Creatures, who dat- 
by mfeſt your Houſe / With 
Leſi Wit you would be more 


happy. 


- 
. . 
* * * 
| G . YES . 
| * | | 


EPISTLE, 


happy. But by a deplorable 
Fatality, your Underſtanding 
7s become your Torment: E- | 
very Thing in the Country is 
formal and reſerved ; there 
is only ſeen an inſipid Polite- 1 
neſs, made up of ruftick, homes 
bred, Compliments. Can You, 
Mapams, condeſcend to this? M0 
Your exquiſite Tafte, and the 
Brightneſs of your de entiments 
aſſure me of the contrary. 
How long and tedious mi jt the 
Days appear "to en, \ in 'a 
Place where" ud Be pres 
tends to TumK I I fear that 
even 1 own: Reflectium, 
NN not with- 


. 1 EPIS TL. | 
1; notwithflanding the Wiſdom | 
I! that condutts them, will at 
[ length be tireſome to you. In 
he mean Time, take Care that 
1} vom fall not imo MELaNCno- 
Ly, the ſour Effetts of SpLEEN, 
There is an ART of being 
Ealy ar all Times, and in 
all Places; this is the moſt cu- 
rious, and moſt ingentous Art 
which Nature has to offer. 
JL will endeavour 10 grue an 
exact Idea af i it in this Work. 

| & will merit perhaps the. Ap- 
probation. of Perſons, - who 
love new and bold Flights. 
To one ; Mapa, 9 
owght 


L 


ErIs TL r. 
onght to be under ſome Obie 


gation to me, for the Pains 
] have taken to make you 
EAs V. The Heart had a 
greater Share in it, than the 
Head. Leave, then, ta the. 
Purity and Delicacy of your 
own Thoughts, the Care of re- 
gulating your Achnowleag- 
ment ; and I perſuade ny 
/elf, it will be attended with 
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Being Easy at all This. 
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be IRE I. 


What Genius is moſt happily 
diſpoſed for this Pope. 


4 IT E WorLD is a Theatre; 
on which whatever is re- 
hee preſented appears too 


cold * too languid for evety 
B * 3 


2 ' he ARTof 
Spectator; there is nothing New 
in it, nothing which can excite a 
lively Intention ; ie fame Objgdts 
are always in View, and the very 
ſame Decorations ; this muſt fa- 
tigue the Eye of- the moſt gareleſs 
Obſerver; neither is ther cany ef. 
ſential Difference in the Parts, or 
conſiderable Variety in the Cha- 
racters: New Players ſucceed. thoſe 
who go off the Stage, but conti- 
nue the ſame, Geſtute, and the 
ſame Habits. A Perſon of the 
leaſt Penetration cannot miſtake 
them. That rapid Motion which 
ſweeps away every Thing, and 
which cauſes a perpetual Train of 
Revolutions in human Affairs, 
docs not in the leaſt change the 
Face of the Earth; which, made. 
Me eee tit hp. 


* 
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being eaſy at all Times. 3 
We ought to wonder at nothing, 
"ew that w# can wonder at all. : 
i 01 etn29b 1 
Axa. age ate alike; and the 
World, at this Time, is not diffe- 
rent from what it was in its Infan- 
cy. We ſes the fame Follits, and 
the ſame Foppeties which” Kitt 
guiſhed our Forefathers, (revive a- 
mongſt us; à great Inconſtancy and 
Vanity; - a mighty Love fot \that, 
which is falſe, or monfirous, 2 u- 
died Fear of knowing our ſelves, 
and little Application to Things, 
which are molt uſefuP; as we per. 
ceive by the Hiſtoty- of every Age 
Such is the Depravity of” bund 
Nature, that the Tempers and In- 
clinations of Men never change, 
11 may ſo lay. They are debit % 
to 6s appar Sat * for MEE 
, ferent 
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ferent Situations they may find 
themſelves in. Nature, happily thrif- 
ty, ſeems to have committed the 
_ Particulars of our Conduct to their 
Charge. It is upon their Care and 
Skill, that all the Play of our Paſ- 
ſions depends; there is a hidden, 
but ſimple Art in all their Sallies 


and Emotions; and there is that 
true Science, which endeavours to 
diſcover their -principal Relations 
and Correſpondencies. 


A Jvsr turn of Thought teaches 
Man what he owes to Intereſt or 
Self. love: Full of the Ideas it in- 


ſpires him with, he makes himſelf 
Maſter of whatever Point he has in 


View, to which he can refer every 
Obje& that ſurrounds him. His 


Proceedings and his Thoughts ne- 
* ver 


being eaſy at all Times, 5 


yer deviate from it. Indeed a too | 
| 


. near Vicinity, or a too great Di- 4 
e ſtance, expoſes us to groſs Error : | 
ir Theſe two Extremes cannot be a? | 
d voided, but by a Kind of Study, 

u which ſuppoſes great Exactneſs of 

n, Thought; and this Study is the | 
ES principal Character which diſtin- | 


guiſhes great Men. 


W x ſhould not be uneaſy and 
diſcontented in the World, did we 
not abandon our ſelves too much 
to the Sway of an unruly Imagina- 
tion. Too favourable an Opini- 
on of our ſelyes, and a too ſevere 
Cenſure of the Slips of othets, is 
the Cauſe that we cannot judge 
rightly of our own Actions. From 
whence a thouſand falſe and ridi. 
culous Ideas ariſe, which Pride in 

B 3 * me 5 
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the mean Time does not offer us, 
but under a flattering Dreſs. Guid- 
ed by: theſe. impatient Sallies, the 
Mind dates not then remain in a 
State of Tranquility and Reſt ; as 
it happened to Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor and King of Hain. Tired 


wich the Throne, he reſolved to 
taſte the Charms which ſeemed to 


lye hid in an obſcure Condition; 
but could not bear its Indolence: 


Aud the Day that he reſigned the 
Crown to. his Son, was the very 


Day in which he repented of ma. 
ung him fuck 4 je *. 


7 1 it to e of the Mind, , 


or ** Ne of the Heait, 


Ser made Uigory of the e 


Wars. 
6/1 | Tt that 


» | * * py 
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being eaſy at all Times. 5 
that we are to aſcribe the [mall Ac- 
count, which every one makes of 
his own Condition? Strange Fol- 
ly! The Goods of Fortune, which 
cannot eſcape us inſenſibly, be- 
come the Object of our Con- 
tempt. The more promiſing and 
lively our; Hope is, the fewer 
Charms ſcem to be in the Poſſeſ- 
fon,. ſuceeeded by that Lauguor; 
which is the Effect of Tranquility; 
it nns Our Appetite, and Ow 
Taſte. 64814 7201 _— 


e are che Falits of ah ins 
Ghaulible Spring of 'Deſites,” which 
incumber the Heart of Man. 
Seeing he cannot content them all 
at once, he turns himſeif to them 
ſuccellively;, giving the preference 
of a preſent, to a future Deſire: 

115 B 1 80 
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So that Life is nothing, to ſpeak 
propetly, but a perpetual Round 
of Levity and Inconſtancy. The 
ſame Things neyer preſent them- 
ſelves twice to our Thoughts, in 
the fame Manner. They change 
their Face and Figute, as we 
change the Object in View. The | 
firſt Ideas are totally effaced, and 
Novelty, which has a ſingular AC- 
ſurance to ſtrike the Mind; admits 
others in their Place without any 
Examination. A Man who has 
once loſt the Clue of Truth, is al- 
moſt incapable of ever recovering 
it again ; he may be ſaid to reſem- 
ble thoſe unhappy Wretches, who 
were bewildered in the Cretan La- 
byrinth, and could not poſſibly get 
out by the ſame * thro' which 


they entered. th 
05 a 0 1 an 


I am perſuaded there muſt be 
ſomewhat inexpreſſibly fine and a- 
greeable, in a Way of Thinking, 
not to be dazled too much with 
what paſſes in the World, and yet 
at the ſame Time, to be ſufficient- 


ly touched with it. An Admira- 
tion too ſervile and ſubmiſſive, ſur- 


Prizes and cramps the Mind, and 


makes it incline to unſatisfactory 


Objects. Attended by. Prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, it does not know the Art of 
putting a juſt Eſtimate on the moſt 
common Things: This is the 
Cauſe of ſo many falſe Judgment 
we run into. It is very needful 
that the Paſſions, ſhould raiſe a 
lively Fire in us, to excite and 
animate our Sentiments ; but Pru- 
UF, ought always to check us, 

B 3 When: 


bemg eaſy at all Times. 9 7 
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whenever we ſeek to be dazled by 
them. 84 that End therefore, it 
onght to uſe a cettain Grace, which 
cendbrs its Authority amiable; for 
Man feerns to be made daily to 
renew himſelf; and would fall in- 
to a ſtupid iegolenve⸗ if the Paffi 
ons did not ſupport him. Thus 
nicely managed, they agitate the 
Heart, and diſquiet the Mind, 
without troubling the one, or debi. 
lating the other. 8 5 


13 2 
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nſenſibiſity, ROEF to 4 Sylt. 
Gy ts, perhaps, one of the grcat- 
elt ' Extravagancies of the antient 
Philoſophy : It would perſuade a 
Man to look on Good and Evil, 
with an equal Eye, at the ſame 
Time. This Bravery was nothing 
more e than an attful Mask, to con- 


1 0 ceal 
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being eaſy at all Times, 11 


ceal innate” Pride. We often de- 
ſpiſe what others eſteem, by I 
know not what Kind of falſe 
Greatneſs of Soul, that is made uſe 
of to hide Reaſons which are more 
powerful, How deplorable there- 
fore is our Condition! who are 
made to emoy Life, which is ſo 
little worthy of out Concetn, and 
relinquiſh real Pleaſures to run 
after chimerical Ideas: What 
Good ean, in Effect, be mote ima 
ginary, * than that Tranquility of 
Soul, which refuſes to hearken to 
the moſt agtecable Paſfions) AR 
STI rs, Chief of one of the 
principal s Sefts of Greece, laid with 
_ a-great deal of Att, That we ought 
to regulate our Life by our Sen: 
Jes; and mt ' by © our Thoughts, 
One" Thoughts firike.us:; Whit" we 
* Bs feel 


4 
. 
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feel by our Senſes we are intereſted 
in; and what Warmth therefore, 
ought we not to have, for Things 
in which we are nearly intereſted 
and concerned ? 


I oeren imagine with Pleaſure, 


that high Poſts and Honours were 
not invented, but to be Remedies 
at hand to divert Uneaſineſs of 
Mind. Given up wholly, to his 
own Reflections, Man would-be 
ſenſible of the utmoſt Extent of 
his own. Weakneſs: But.I ſhall 
ſay ſomewhat more, he could not 
agree with bimſelf; \Dignities,. Pre- 
ferments, Titles of Nobility, ate 


always called in to his Relief: In 


a Word, even thoſe i imaginary Di. 
ſtinctions, which ſometimes, nay 
wenne, impoſe upon Men of the 

dtrongeſt 


being eaſy at all Times. 13 


trongeſt Souls. I muſt needs obſerve, 
that Reaſon has often murmured at 
it, but to very little or no Purpoſe, 
After all, a great many would cru- 
elly ſuffer, ſhould they but loſe 
ſight of the Bulk of that pompous 
Retinue and Equipage that ſur- 
round them. Weak Amuſements, 
but ſuch as our Vanity makes ne- 
ccflary ! By Conſequence we ought 


not to uſe them but with the great- 


eſt Caution, and only to have a 
Part in the Comedy which is acted 
in the World: It belongs to none 
but great Wits, to be meer Specta· 
tors of it; becauſe they only ate 
able to judge of it with a folid 
Diſcernment. eit | G9 


| , 1 . | 1 Throughiy 


- 


different Genius amends. The 
Patt thas is played by Wir, ſeems 
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Throughly touched with the Plca- 
ſure of knowing our ſelves, every 
one ought to proportion the Value 
he is to put upon high Poſts and 
Honours, to the Extent of his 
Genius; a certain Rule, and which 
indeed comprehends almoſt all 
the Science of the World. The 
leſs our Strength of Spirit is, the 
more we ought to avoid engag 
ing our ſelves in publick Af. 
fairs: It! is an infallible Way, a. 
gteeably to enter into the Com. 
merce of Life: Nature, I believe, 
is willing, thereby, to make an in. 


to be compoſed of all that is 
wanting, to that which is played 
by Fortune; at the ſame Time 
T but ll 5 , one 
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one always ſtands in need of the 
Aſſiſtance of the other; and ſuch 
like Wants do ordinarily form 


the ſweeteſt Ligaments of Society. 


l 
1 
: 
b 
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Whether Men of Wit ar . 
more ſubject to be * 


in the World than Fools? 
AE eſſential Character 
of good Breeding con- 
ke wy ſits in an Exactneſs of 
_— which extends ſo 
far, as to be nice even to a Scruple. 
Things rude and groſs offend, and 

a ruſtical Air affrights us. How 
unhappy is our Condition ! We do 
| not become refined, but to be 
ih more 
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more difficult in the Choice of our 
Pleaſures,' and in the Manner of 
uſing them. Mademoiſelle de 
SOUDER Y. ſaid with a becoming 
Grace, not to be expreſſed, thar 
Nittre had been too liberal to her. 
She was ſenſible, that a lively Diſ- 
cerament deprived her of a thou- 
ſand Satisfactions, which amuſe 
the greateſt Part of Mankind. 
The Ren rk is, in my Opinion; 
very judiciodo, although it is due 
only to Self. Jove: There are cas 
nin Effuſions of Heart, where Na. 
mute, ſimple and genuine, borrows; 
is it were, the Outſide of Vanity ; 
_ or rather, where Vanity becomes 
one of the en Characters of 
Na.. * 
3d! | U 
15 is cenalw, this the delicate 
Ia. 
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i Tuaſte L have been ſpeaking of, pre: 
vents a Man from being tired with 
himſelf; but it has not an equal | 
Force, to render amiable the Gon. | 
: verſation of thoſe Perſons with 
whom he is obliged to live; The I 
| leaſt Trifles employ Perſons of an 
ordinaty - Capacity.  Incapable- of I 
purſuing laudable Views, they can- 

| 


. 8 1 erer 


not zi. to any Thing of Import. 
tance; nor pleaſe, thetnſelves with 
fpeculative: Follies; the firſt Sight 
of any Object, both ſtrikes and a- 
muſes them; to them nothing ap- 
pears dull ; nothing can chill them; 
they fiud a Diverſiom iti Things of 
| the caſt Elevation; » or Ingenuity; | 
| and bave an equal Satisfaction in 
. reading either the Comedies of 
PLAUTUs or TERENCE, They 
| onda no Diffetenge between that 
50 Salt 
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Salt which ſttikes the Taſte of Po- 
lite Breeding, and thoſe groſs Buf- 
foonries which are the Entertain- 
ment of the Mob. Spitits of this 
Make are never uneaſy, they have 
not even Senſe enough to compre- 
hend how any one can be ſo: The 
molt inſipid Characters pleaſe them: 
An elegant Entertainment, and 
one where the Diſhes are boldly 


together without Order or Dec 0. 
rum, are to enen alikc. e 


As Fs thoſe who think, 1000 
think judiciouſly, they cannot di- 
veſt themſelves of 1- dont know 
what kind of external Appearance, 
which makes them often thought 
to be #neaſy ; not that they diſdain 


polite Mirth, or that their Chatac. 


ter — them to appear alway 
with 


i 
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with a formal Look; on the con- 
trary, they love thoſe ſelect So- 
cieties of plcaſant Companions, 
where Reaſon ſeems to forget its 
natural Severity, and permits Joy 
to, fit ſmiling on their Brow 3 but 
theſe Aſſemblies muſt be ſummon- 
ed by the GRACES, and no Perſon 
permitted to enter, but thoſe to 
whom they ſhall ſend a Ticker. 
This is. what Hor act -recom- 
mends in a fine Manner, in ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe pleaſurable Meetings, 
where Scieio and LLius, two 
of the moſt illuſtrious Men among 
the Romans, were ſure of. the 


\ Friendſhip of Tzrxence ; there are 


Places, adds the Satiriſt, where | 
Folly is more ſuitable than Wiſ- | 


dom. 


We 
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Wx ought not therefore to be 
too critical upon the Flights of a 
lively Imagination, nor always to 
require ſtrict Reaſons for our Mer- 
riment. - Such a rigid Behaviour is 
not agreeable to the Liberty and 
Profuſion of Joy ; nor, on the o- 
ther hand, ſhould we be too prodi- 
gal of our Gaiety, and expoſe it to 
all Sorts of Perſons; we rarely 
meet with ſuch as deſerye to have 
it ſacrificed to them. 1 remember 
to have read among many ſingular 


Inſtances, a Paſſage relating to the 


Counteſs of Sz x, wherein it is 


recorded, that that Lady always 


appeared very grave in 4 Wwith- 


drawing-Room | at Court, but 
when ſhe was in her own pri. 
vate Apartments, her Mirth knew 

Wit no 
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no Bounds ! ſhe uſed to ſay, That 
her Friends, only, could excite her 
Foy, aud give her that Air of mo- 
deft Aſſurance which renders Con 


verſation agreeable. We enliven 
our ſelves moſt effectually, when 


we do it wich #; Scgulas Precau- 
tion. 4 


0 Niue 
Tuosz Perſons, one may Fra 
who are open to all the World, 
generally want Diſcretion: A Co- Ne 
quet without Art, and .who, re- an 
ceiyes with the ſame. welcome the In. 
Applications of all People who are No. 
round about her, comes yery-ſhort Wit 
of the Attractives of a prudeot Wl: 
Woman , who knows. how to 
chuſe her Company, Thoſe Per- 
ſons who have a truly. figs Taſte, 
are like the latter 3. We: never ſee 
© them 
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mem abandon' themſelves to all 
Kinds of Pleaſures; thoſe only 
| who act fo, as to be agteea- 


Jole to the Heart, ate taking with 


them. 
x is certain a Min außer ſuffer 
| aac in the 'Wotld;” whoſe Un- 
derſtanding is fotcd to be im- 
proved by all the Art which the 
moſt exquiſite Philofophy can in* 
ſpire: People that never think, 
and reaſon in a ' ridicutgtls man- 
ner; thoſe who let their Life run 
Jout in vain Deſires, and conſume 
it in idle Projects; thoſe Who Va- 


Jue nothing but the tinicertain Fa. 


vours of Fortune ; in. A Word, 
choſe who always outrun Truth, 
are Wretches fo common, that 
_ diltroy- the very Harmony 

n of 
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of Society: For what Satil. ? 
faction can that Converſation 1 l 
Ford, which is too unequal, 
too rough > It is very r. 
it is daily expoſed to the Con- 
tempt of thoſe who join a lively Ml * 
Gaiety to a diverting Study: Can f 
any thing be a greater Puniſh. | 


ment to ſuch, than to be among 
Perſons, who every Moment fall 
into Miſtakes and Errors, and 
whoſe Imagination is filled with 
cold, ſenſeleſs Thoughts, and chi. 
merical Views? A fine muſical il 
Ear is not more grated by the falſc 
Concords of a whimſical and ill 
compoſed Concert. 


ITuE Converſation in Life, to 
be rendered agrecable, ought to 
be ſupported both by that com- 
. pliablc 
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pliable merry Temper which po- 
liches Behaviour, and that ingeni- 
| ous Art which enlivens the dulleſt 
Company: Without theſe Suc- 
cours, Indolence will invade it, 
and draw after it Dryneſs and Ru- 
ſticity. Monſieur Voi ruxꝝ com- 
plains, with that pleaſant Air which 
ſeaſons ſome of his Letters, That 
here was a Scarcity of Wit in the 
Place where he reſided, and that 
m he young Ladies there were too 
ui. fooliſh, to be attacked by ſuch a 
a an as he. For ought I know, 
e the leaſt Coquets fear the good 
u Opinion that Men of Wit have of 
che Addreſſes they beſtow on them, 
for they rarely declare themſelves 
to in their Favour; there is ſome: 
to Appearance of Reaſon in this Pro. 
Th C Ceeding i 
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ceeding, an Acknowledgment pur- 
chaſed ſeems to be a Due. 


I s a y nothing of that ſullen and 
auſtere Vanity which detains certain 
melancholy Students from the moſt 
witty Converſation : It is bettet to 
renounce the Gifts ef Nature, | 
than to pay for them by a petpe- | 
tual Solitude. I ſhould have been 
much of the Humour of the Abae. 
rites, who ſeeing the Philoſopher 
DemocriTvs always alone, and 
abandoned to profound Reflections, 
ſent for that cclebrated Phyfician 
HrYeyotkarers, to cure him of 
that Kind of F6lly, which rehdet- 
ed him uſeleſs to Society. Hir. 
POCRA TE8 knew him, and gave 
him his juſt ChataRer ; but thoſe 
who. came near him, could nevet 

| | approve 
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.. 8 :pprove of that proud and diſdain- | 
ful Silence he affected.  Ought 1 
Melancholy to be an Appendix to 
Reaſon and Wiſdom? 

f 
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Nh CHAP. III. 
| Of the Precautions we ought | 
jj - #0 take, not to be tired and | 
bi 5 with our ſelves. - 8: 
1 Eo THING perhaps can 

1 50 be mote uſeful to 
by AN Man, than that delicate 
i — Knowledge which en. 
ables him to find agreeable Preſerva- Ml 
4 tives in himſelf, againſt Sadneſs and 
| Chagrin; it is not altogether a na- 
Gl tural Talent, Art muſt interpoſe 
| to compleat it: Can Study be bet- 
4 | | tet 

| 

bl 
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er employed? In order to which, e- 
very one ſhould furniſh himſelf 
I with a [ſufficient Stock of lively 
and copious Ideas of his own, to 
be ſeryiccable in Occaſions, where 


7* i et wwe va” 


foreign and borrowed ones are. 


wanting, without which he will 

discover (infallible Signs of a' low 

1 Bank; and ſhould the Air of a Pil- 

gtim pleaſe us ſo much, as to loſe 
that which is natural ? 


quires that we govern it with Care, 


exact, more juſt and ſolid; its 
Temperature thereby becomes 
more firm and robuſt; but its Di- 
ſtempers are difficult to be cured. 
. 


TAE Mind has its Wants, and 
tneſe Wants perhaps are as exten- 
live as thoſe of the Body; it re- 


that we refine and render it more 
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The principal of which is an un- 
accountable Heavineſs and ſinking 
of the Spirits that plunges Man 
into diſconſolate Sadneſs ; he then 
ſeeks, and cannot find, nor know 
himſelf ; if Vanity lends him a bold 
and hardy Face, the ſecret Diſcon- 


tent he has within him becomes 
but the worſe for it. 


li W᷑ find but few Examples of this 
1 intrepid Reſolution ; Man is fear- 
bl ful of conſtraining himſelf, when 
i he has no Proſpect of any ſhining 
Advantage to make him amends for 
his Pains: On the contrary, it is 
W a very common Thing to meet 
with thoſe who will frankly con- 
= fels that they are tired, and uneaſy 
M with themſefoves. The Moments I 
8 they paſs when alone, ſeem to be 
. Ages 
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Ages; obliged to be always abroad, 
they cannot enjoy either their own 
Tlwughts, or their own Hearts s 
they may be compared to jarndiced 
People, who dare not look in a 
Glaſs, or any Thing that is tran- 
ſparent, for fear of being ſhock'd 
at their own Reſemblance. Is 
there any Condition more fad 


than that, wherein a Man finds Him- 
e to be ill Company? 


PLEASURES cannot always at- 
tend us, and the more we enjoy 
them, the more their Vivacity di- 
miniſhes. Our Friends ſome. 
times fail us. The leaſt Change in 
Fortune cauſes a thouſand Altera-: 
tions in the Sentiments. He that is 
moſt fertile in agrecable laventi- 
ons, may ſufficiently vary his Ap- 
C4: petite 
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Petite for Pleaſures, but can never 
ſatisfy it : From thence ariſes a 
= perpetual Inquietude, the certain 
Torment of the Mind. How much 
then is a Man to be pitied, when 
he cannot be caſy with himſelf! I 
have obſerved, that thoſe who love 
immoderate Pleaſures, fall into the 
moſt deadly Chagrin, whenever 
they are alone: They are incapable 
either to pleaſe or divert them- 
ſelves, they pay by cruel Conſe- 
quences, for the fine and exquiſite 
Senſations they had, either at a 
Concert of Muſick, or at a ſplen- 
did Table; it may be ſaid, that 
Nature repented of having been 
ſo indulgent to them: She has, on 
the contrary, the greateſt Regard 
and Vigilance over thoſe intelle&u- 
al Debauchéecs, who try to ſolace 
$113" and 
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and give a Looſe to their Reaſon ; 
divided betwixt Pleaſures and ſtu- 
dious Reflections, they know the 
Art of happily blending the one 
with the other; the Mind often 
courts the Fricndſhip of the Body. 


Ovw, who was a great Maſter 
in the Art of living delicately, has 
ſaid more than once, that the moſt 
engaging Moments of Life, ſeem- 
cd to him, to be thoſe wherein he 
reflected upon paſt Pleaſures; then 
it is, that the Mind puts on vaxious 
Shapes, frequently changes its Po- 
ſtures, and becomes a true ProTE- 
vs; Intent upon the Examination 
of an Object which had been plea- 
lureable, ſhe reviews every Cir- 
cumſtance that attended it, and re- 
collects a thouſand diverting Inci. 

- hs dents 
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dents, whoſe happy Aſſiſtance ſhe 
invoked, and which a too cager 
Enjoyment in the Poſſeſſion, then 
hindered her from taking Notice 


of ; I wiſh this Maxim may not be 
underſtood of all the World. 


W = ſce from hence, how we 
ought to prize thoſe Moments we 
enjoy when alone; there is no Per- 
ſon fo deſtitute, but that he may 
lay up in his Mind a Fund of de- 
licious Thoughts, which he can 


make uſe of with Art: Such an 


amiable Proviſion is the moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all thoſe that Youth of. 
fers to Man. Pleaſures ate not 
only of preſent Advantage; they 
ate agreeable Seeds that the Heart 
receives, and which it diſcloſes a 
gain as Occaſion requires.” The 

Conduct 
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Conduct of Marrscyar DE Bas- 


SOMPIERRE will in ſome Meaſure 
illuſtrate what I have advanced; 
this great Man being put under an 
Arreſt by the Kings Command, 
and ſent to the Baſtile; he there 
undertook to write the Hiſtory of 
his own Life, and in a very remark- 
able Manner ſet down, by Way of 
Diary, whatever had befallen him ; 
and his Memory, as I have been 
well aſſured, was not a Mask bot 
rowed by his Vanity. Proſperity, 
and Adverſity', thoſe very diffe- 
rent Conditions of human Life, 
have, each of them, when © Over: 


paſt Wei ee Charms. 
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** BELIEVE "_ even chose 
Dangers we have happily ran thro", 
* the Soul wich a particuulat 
f oo” Kind 
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Kind of Bravery, which no Body 
Has yet explained; it is altogether 
different from that which clouds 
the Mind, and deprives it of the 
Knowledge of Danger. V1KciL 
ſaid with a great deal of Refine- 
ment: Our Misfortunes ought 10 
be precious to us, we cannot refiect 
upon them but with . 


Tus I ſhall farther obſerve, to 
what I have ſaid already. There 
is no rational Man who is not obli- 
ged ſometimes to turn his Thoughts 
to in ward Reflection; ſenſible of 
all his Wants, Nature has impoſed 
this Law upon him, and it is the 
more valuable, becauſe Reaſon 
highly Eonfirms it. Juſt Reflection 
ſharpens our Wit, refines our Judg- 
W and gives that Check to all 


our 


1 
6 
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our Paſſions, which is neceſſary to 
hinder them from running into 
criminal Exceſs. In ſhort, the 
Objects that ſurround us, ſtrike us 
with more Vivacity, when we 
have ſometimes taken Care to re- 
move them out of our Sight, 
without which we become too fa- 
miliar with Pleaſures, and Habit 
diminiſhes their Value and Effect. 
Frequent Reviews of our ſelves 
renew, if I may ſo ſay, our Facul - 
ties both of Taſte and Diſcern- 
ment; in the mean Time we are 
in dread, leaſt Ignorance or Vanity 
ſhould render thoſe Reviews bit- 
ter; theſe being the two fatal 


Rocks, on which Mankind are ge. 
nerally r A * 


Ta Power, of V. Vanity is vety 
exten- 
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extenſive : She is a Coquet, who 
acts without Care or Caution, ſhe 
hinders us from knowing our ſelves, 


the lighteſt Idea of human Frailty 
ruffles and diſcompoſes us; from 
whence /gnorance proceeds: I am 
not ſurprized, that it has been al- 
ways charming to Men, confider- 
ing how many prevalcat Reaſons 
ſeem to favour it; Indolence of 
Spirit, the Example of Perſons 
diſtinguiſhed either by Birth ot 
Employment, the Weakneſs of the 
Motives which oppoſeir, and above 
all, the Contempt that Learning 
ſcerus to be fallen into; how diffi- 
cult are theſe Obſtacles to be over. 
come? At the ſame Time, no- 
thing but Diſcretion can ttiumph 
over the moſt tircſome and preſſing 


Wa, and nothing is more 
glori- 
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glorious to it than the Pleaſure we 
fcel, and that often againſt our 
Will, in the moſt difficult and be- 
wildering Reſearches. Truth, tho' 
beſet with Thorns, is nevertheleſs 
grateful and welcome. 


He never wants Company, 
that is a Lover of the Sciences: 
We muſt freely own that they at- 
tend us every where, according to 
the Obſervation of Cicero, in his 


Oration for the Poet Ach! 
as. They are with us in the CM), 


they are with us in the Conntry, 
their. Converſation has nor hing ix 
it that is hurd or Forced, „ and 


{weet Compliance ſeems to be their 
Character. Can à Friend of theits, 


chat is but the leaſt ſetiſible of his 
own Advantage, deſite any greatet 
Fidelity? Cnae, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Places where we may be 
weary and uneaſy. 


= me, Main: ſeems: to 
make it his chief Buſineſs, 

10 prepoſſeſs others with 
the ſame good Opinion he has of 
himſelf,.. This is the Aim of the 
greateſt Paſſions, and the Origin 
of the Troubles which they excite : 
Vanity animates us in ſo tempting 
a Manner, that we are dazled by it. 


The 
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The Air of Afurance which it 


ſpreads over all our Actions, makes 
us ardently deſire the Publick 
would look on us in the ſame 
Point of Light; and ſometimes 
we flatter our ſelves enough to be- 
lieve it: The moſt active and preſ- 
ling Movements of an ambitious 
Heart, tend wholly to place him 
well in the Eſteem of the World : 
Self-love lays before him the moſt 
caſy Methods to ſucceed : No Ar- 
tice, no Subtilty, is out of his 
Reach. I may venture to fay it, 
thoſe ſecret Ties which unite Men 
of certain Characters, have no o- 
ther Foundation but a Harmony 
of Temper, and an imperceptible 
Aptneſs to receive the ſame Im- 
preſſions ; by Conſequence, the 
Philoſopher who is always taken T7 

with 
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with dry and thorny Speculations, 
mull be reſtleſs and uneaſy at Court; 
and the Cowrtier full of his own 
Pride and chimetical Notions, flies 
the Schools, where all the Gravity 


of auſtere Philoſophy preſides, There 
are in Life happy Situations and 
Entertainments for every Genius, 
and true Condut and Wiſdom 
conſiſt in chuſing the beſt, 


_ Every Perſon is not qualified 
to go through the ſame Studies, 
neither can they draw from them an 
equal Advantage; thoſe who have 
a_ clear and ſolid Underſtanding, 
familiarize themſclyes to the 
Thorns of Geometry or Metaphy- 
Ats; thoſe. who conceive Things 
finely,draw lively and plcaſing Ideas 
out of a florid Imagination. Gtave 

Auſte- 
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Auſterity becomes the one, the 
centeel Air diſtinguiſhes the o- 
ther: The fame may be ſaid of the 
different Places we find our ſelves 
in, and this Remark is worthy of 
ſingular Obſervation z Nature is 
never more beautiful than in the 
Bounds which ſhe preſcribes to her 
ſclf, 


— 


Tux Diſpoſitions of the Mind 
ought to be prudently managed: 
The Court requires the utmoſt Ad- 
dreſs and Refinement; we ſhine 
more in the City, by being willing 
to ſhinc leſs; an ingenious Complai- 
ance, and knowing how to time 


a Pancgyrick rightly, procures a 


free Acceſs into the Palace of Prin- 
ces. An unaceountable pedantick 
Air, ſupported by hard, out of the 


way 


— 
8 


— 
= — — 
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way Words, and a Recital of in- 
credible Stories, is more pleaſing 
to a Country Taſte, than a natural 
Gaicty. They eſteem nothing but 
dowaright Bombaſt; a free and 
eaſy Converſation has nothing to 
do among them; Perſons of Diſ- 
cernment, inſtantly perceive the 
troubleſome Uneaſineſs, that theſe 
different Tempers create: The 


Eye is often deceived in them. 


Tux Cuſtom of the World will 


not allow us to affect obſcure and 
profound Learning, in Places where 
the Imagination is to diſplay it ſelf 
in witty Sallies. Greece would 
have much leſs admired the ſpright- 
ly Gaiety of ANACREON, if Stu- 
dy had clogged his libertine Syl- 
tem of Pleaſure, We are fre 
quently 


"I 
* 


9 


g 
4 
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quently put under greater Con- 
ſtraint to acquir our ſelves of what 
we owe to Decency and good 
Breeding, than of what we arc in- 
dcbted to Reaſon. Jealous of their 
Power Men are not willing that 
the Rules they haye eſtabliſhed 
ſhould be flighted ; accordingly 
therefore, they judge only by Ap- 
pearances, The illuſtrious | Sar- 
MASIUS, one of the moſt adidous 
Criticks of the laſt Age, was, ſays 
Dr. PATIN in his Letters, fully 
conyinced that he ſhonld make but 
an aukward Figure at the Court of 
France, and for that Reaſon only,re- 
fuſed the tempting Offers that were 
made him by Cardinal RIcRxL ANU. 
Accuſtomed to the mute Conyet- 
lation of his Books, and the Dry. 


neſs of a learned Cloſet, he Was 


ſen-· 
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| ſenſible of his Deficiency in that 
Politeneſs which conſiſts more in 
outward Addreſs, than Sincerity 
and Affection; the Air of Liberty 
which he breathed in Holland plea- 
ſed him much better. It is certain 
that thoſe who are touched with 
what is ſublime in the Sciences, 
look upon the ſo much-applauded 
Art of doing every Thing with 4 
Grace, 4s 4 meer ſuperficial Occu- 
pation. Nevertheleſs, without the 
Study of thoſe little Regularitics 
which have Roſpect to external Be- 
haviour, we ſhall be al ways aneaß⸗ 
in the World: It makes us love, 
both that Friendſhip, in which the 
Heart ſcems to have ſome Share, 
and that Converſation, where the 


principal Buſineſs is to promote in- 
inocent Mirth, - 


1 Mon- 
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Monffrur de St. EveeMonD, af. 
tet a long Exile having obtained 


FPermiſſion, and being ſolicited to 


return to France again, dutſt not 
ondertake the Journey. What 
Rank, (aid he very agrecably, ſpall 
1 hold in a Court, of whoſe Man- 
ners 1 am now ignorant? Accu,. 
tomed to the Air of my Face and 
Manner of Life, the Engliſh are 
willing to bear with me. Can T1 
hope for the Ithe Indulgence from 
young” Frenchmen, who hate eve · 
Thing that gives them but the 
leaſt Idea of the old Court? Un- 
der this Reply was couched a fine 
Delicacy of Taſte. A Man ought 
indeed te ſhun all Companies, 
wherein he is only admitted with 
the cold Formality ufed to Stran- 

gers: 
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gers: I know no Maxim in the 
Science of a Gentleman of greater 
Extent. 


Wx may believe, (and not with- 
out Reaſon) that there can be no 
Retirement ſo loneſome and uncul- 
tivated but Men of Wit will find 
a thouſand Things to entertain 
them agreeably. Solitude ſome: 
times frights, but never fatigues 
them. IEROM Macius, a famous 
Engineer to the Republick of Ve. 
nice, when he was taken by the 
Turks, reſolved not to be fad : But 
in ſpite of the Horrors of a cruel 
Priſon, he there compoſed two ex. 


cellent * Tracts, whercia we may 


One de Equuleo, of Horſes, the other «+ Tiy- 
tinnabulu, of Bells. = OY 
find | 
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find all the Elegance and 3 
of a Mind wholly at Eaſe. I 
have the greateſt Eſteem for thoſe 


Illuftrious Unfortunates, who loſe 
nothing of their natural Gaiety, 
cither in a long Exile, or the Du- 
rance of Impriſonment. Superior 
to their Misfortunes, they know 
how to disburthen themſelves of 
all that appears terrible under ſuch 
Afflictions. The ingenious ; Com- 
plaints of Count Bussr Razuray, 
diſcover leſs Concern for theDifaf” 
ters which befel him, than they 


ſhew a ſuperior nn to beat 
them. * 


. 


A 


1 5 IK Pe © 


 Cuae. V. 
Of the Exile of Ovip. 


— t in the leaſt 
HEL E need no ca 


vs 


; * < Queſtion, but that the 

SE wholc Court of Avucus 
T us was concerned for the Baniſh. 
ment of Ov; even the Empe- 
rot himſelf ought to have been ſor 
ry for it, although he thought him- 


ſelf obliged to puniſh him : His 


fine Taſte and good Senſe bring | 


me into this Opinion. One can- 
not, without Pain, perſecute ttue 


Merit 
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Merit; and the Hand that is lifted 
up againſt it, often refuſes to firike 
the Blow. Q v1D had a merry 
Vein of Wir, a fertile Invention 
for the Conception of new Ima- 
ges, and always expteſſed them in 
2 gay Manner; ever full of polite 
Views, he had the Art of ferting 
F the dryeſt Topicks, and ſome- 
times perhaps embelliſbed them 3 
little too much. His Imagination 
drew after the Life, and was al. 
ways new; by Study, which ors 
dinarily ſpoils the beſt natural 
Temper, he acquired that ingenu- 
ous Elegance which paſſes from 
the Mind to the Manners, I find 
Learning uſeleſs, and even hateful, 
Jwben it does not qualify us for 
Converſation, and the mutual Of- 
ices of ſocial Life. | 


D 2 Taz 
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Taz Works of Ovw are full of 
the tender Charms of Love; they 
want, indeed, that Fire which rou- 
ſes the greater Paſſions; but there 
is an inexpreſſible Swectneſs in 


them, which is pleaſing to all the 


World: A ſmooth and delicate 
Uniformity, which gains upon at- 
tentive Readers, and obliges them 


to compaſſionate the Sufferings of 


the Author, who ſo agteeably 


Wx are ignorant of the true 
Reaſon of OviD's Diſgrace: 
Some pretend it was a too open 
Engagement with: the Daughter of 
AvGvsT vs, which ruined him 
others aſcribe the Cauſe of it to ſome 


wanton Verſcs, in his Art of Love. 


3 But 
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But whatever it was; it is certain 
that Picce is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful Productions of the Antients; 
and never was the Subject of Gal- 
lautry handled with more Me- 
thod ; Love it ſelf ſeems to have 
lent him all its Eloquence: Yet 
notwithſtanding ſo many happy 
Talents, he was obliged to quit 
Rome, and to hide himſelf in a 
barbarous Country. The Deſcrip- 
tion he gives of his Departure is ſo 1 


moving, that one has ſome Plea- | 
ſure in ſeeing him miſerable: In | 
the third Elegy of his TRISsTIA, he 1 
thus complains, * I carmot with- pf 
D 3 our h 
f Fe | 
; Cum ſubit illius triſtiſſima noRis imago, 


| Q mihi ſupremum tempus in Urbe fuit; 
. Cum repeto noctem, qua tot mihi cara reliqui. 
Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 


if | Jam 
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out Tears, recal that cruel Night 
in which I was obliged to quit 
Rome, and every thing that was 
miſt dear to me in the World; a 
rigorous Order compelled me ; not 


being Maſter of my Reaſon, 1 


could hardly reſolve to go. What 
do I ſay? I was entirely like 4 
Man newly Thunder. ſtrucł, who 


Jam prope lux aderat, qui me diſcedere Ceſar 
Finibus extreme juſſcrat Au ſonia. 


Nec mens, nec ſpatium, fuerant ſatis apta paranti: 


Tor pueram longa pectora noſtra mord. 
Non mihi ſervorum, comitis non cura legendi; 
Non aptæ profugo veſtis opiſve fuit. 
Non aliter ſtupui, quàm qui Forss ignibus ictus 
Vivit; & eſt vitæ neſcius ipſe ſuæ. | 
Ut tamen hanc auimo nubem dolor ipſe removit, 
Et tandem ſenſus convaluere mei; 
Alloquor extremum 'mceſtos abiturus amicos, 
Qui modo de multis unus & alter erant. 
Uxor amens flentem flens acrius ipſa tenebat, 
[mbre per indignas uſque cadente genas. 
Nata procu! Lidycts aberat diverſa ſub oris; 
Nec poterat fati certior eſſe mei. 


. knows 
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knows not whether he is alive or 
dead. When Reaſon had parified 
my firſt Surprize, J found my ſelf 
is the Arms of a dying Spouſe, 


and ſhe preſſed me tenderly. The 
Tears of my Friends redonbled my 


Deſpair ; and I had the Sorrow to 
behold but twe or three who were 
concerned for my Fate. The Pre- 
paratives and Fore-runners either of 
Pain or Pleaſure, ſeem to me to be 
what is moſt bitter, or moſt charm. 
ing in human Life. 


O vip died in his Exile, unable 
to mitigate the Inclemency of A u- 
eus rus. His only Employment 
in the moſt ſavage Country of the 
World, Scytbhia, was to lament 
his Misfortunes, and to make his 
Friends ſenſible of them. Total- 


FN ly 
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ly deprived of Converſation, he gave 


himſelf up to the Muſes, and they 1 

diverted his Melancholy: A Sor- q 

_ row which expreſſes it {elf with ſo $ 

much Art, as Ovid expreſſes that % 
which he underwent, in my Opi- 
nion, ſeems too delicate wholly to 
cruſh a fine Wit. Nay, I know 

not, but it may contribure to ren. il | 

der Life leſs wnea/y. The Heart 
will be employed, tho? diſagree- 
ably ; it fears above all Things to 
languiſh in that dull and ſhameful 

Tdleneſs, which Self-love looks up- 

on as its moſt cruel Rival. 

Y 
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CHAP, VI. 
Reflections on ſuch Things as 


may render SOLITUDE 
argreeable. | 


=: arc peculiar happy 

Moments for retiring 
trom the Buſtle of the 
World: A ſevere, but uſeleſs, Re. 
fentance totrments thoſe | who 
know not how to make a right Uſe 
of it. Reaſon is oftentimes too 
licentious to hearken to itſelf: The 

12 D s Declen- 
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Declenſion of a ſhining Reputa- 
tion, the Neceſlity of procuring 
new Friends, the Feat of ap- 


proaching Diſgrace, and above all, 
the overgrown Favours of For- 


tune, point out to us the ptopeteſt 
Time to ſeek an honourable Re- 
treat. Then it is we retire from 


the World in its utmoſt Splendor ; 
ſome few Hours after we begin to 
be #neaſy. Senſible to nothing but 


what /frikes them, Men would 
not therefore have the ſame Ac. 


tors, and the ſame Scenes always 
before their Eyes: Plain Novelty, 
though leſs entertaining, | pleaſes 
them more than /ommmg Uniform: 


ty; ſuch is the Temper of Man- 
kind. 7 


; RuRKks, fo well known by the 
. | formi- 
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formidable Army he led into 
Greece, lived in the midſt of a 
Court, whete the moſt cofiſutn- 
mate and licentious Luxury left 
nothing to be deſited. Neverth& 
leſs, not being ſatisfied with his 
Condition, he ptomiſed vety great 
Rewards to thoſe who ſhould ih- 
vent new Pleaſures; and thoſe 
who diſcovered that Art, had the 
ſureſt Means of GIN. 
themſelves to his F wont. 


Tux ſame Capacity which ſu- 
ſtains a great part, ought ſeaſonably 
to renounce it. Enlightned by 
wiſe and uſeful Reflections, it con- 
(ults its own Intereſts, leſs thin 
thoſe of others. Men. who- are 
fond of being admired, would of. 


tentimes be excuſed from the Pain 
D 6 of” 
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of fearing. Cicero, in his Ora- 
tion for MAaRCELLUs, by repreſent- 
ing to Cxsar, that he ought to 
live for himſelf, thought to praiſe 
him in a delicate Manner. All the 
World, ſays he to him, has admi- 
red the Regularity of your De- 
ſigns, and the Rapidity of your 
Conqueſts: Sure of your Reputa- 
tron, make it your whole Concern 
to enjoy YOUR SELF. Such wile 


Councils do never ſtartle Se/f-love ; 
it often hides it ſelf, to appear with 


the more Vivacity. 


Familiariy accuſtomed to thoſe 
deluding Ideas, which the World 
offers, we deſpiſe a calm Retire- 
ment; nevertheleſs it has its Charms, 
which make the Tumult of Affairs 


the more agreeably forgotten. Lei- 


ſure 
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ſure, void of Care, oppoſes thoſe 
Paſſions which are too impe- 
tuous and violent; but admits 
thoſe which are ſoft and moving. 
That which is moſt fine and exqui- 
lite in the Sentiments, ſeems to be 
made for it. Monſieur pe FoN- 
TENELLE in praiſing the Paſtoral 
Life, acknowledges it to be ex- 
empt from thoſe Perturbations 
which ſeek Shew and Splendor, 
more than real Pleaſure. Born in 
the midſt of Plenty, Shepherds, 
then, had no other Employments, 
but what were wholly the Produc- 
tion of ingenious Idleneſs. Na- 
ture, ever ſmiling, and which ſought 
not to fruſtrate their Views, preſ- 
led them to the true Enjoyment of 
Life. A thouſand amorous No- 
things, light and gentle Sporting, 
Trifles 


ſions loſe all, they inſpire that 4s 
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Trifles which would eſcape other 
Eyes, took up theirs. In a Word, 
the charming Tranquility we enjoy 
in the Country, ſeems to have gi- 
ven birth to Gailantry. If I may 
ſo ſay, this Tranquility reſembles 
a Beauty, whoſe Deſhabi/s and 
negligent Habit is more griceful, 
than a ſtudied and formal Finety. 
Art frequently polls, what Na. 
rure took Care t to pee 


Ming Mind. is rated) an it 
grives to diſcharge all the Dutics of 
Civil Life. A ſecret Fear reftrains ; 
a. Deſire to pleaſe difturbs it conti- 
naally ; but it finds in Retirement, 
that ſweet Liberty on which its 


Strength and Delicacy wholly de- 


pend. There it is, that the a/ 


too 
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too audacious, and where the 
Heart borrows nothing of Art; 
its Sentiments are /ively, without 
being old, and agreeable, without 
being careleſs: And above all 
Things Fraud and Diſſimulation 
dare not corrupt them. VI RGI, 
in his Georgicks, conſtantly made 
Uſe of theſe Touches, to adorn 
the elegant Deſcription he has gi- 
ven us of the Paſtoral Life *. It 

is 


* Happy the Man, who, ſtudying Nature's 

Laws, 

Through known Effects can trace rhe ſecret 
Cauſes.  ' © 

His Mind poſſeſſiag in a quiet State, 

Fearleſs of Fortune, and refign'd to Fate. 

Nor envies he the Rich their happ PPY Store. 

Nor his own Peace diſturbs, with Pity for the 
Poor. | 

He feeds on Fruits which of their own accord, 

The willing Ground, and laden Trees afford. 


Hig 
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is this, which properly belongs to 
the Musxs, and which ſoftens the 
Auſterity of their Wiſdom, Co- 
quets, with that Prudence which 
renders Coquetry amiable, hate 
thoſe Places which are too much 


frequented. 


I aM apt to perſuade my ſelf the 
moſt delicious State is that which 


is fartheſt removed ſrom the Diſ. 


tractions of the World; we eſcape 
a great many Anxictics and Vexa- 


His Cares are ea, d with Intervals of Bliſs; 

His little Children climbing for a Kiſs 
Welcome their Father's — return at Night; 
His faithful Bed is crown'd with chaſte Delight. 
Such was the Life the frugal Sabmes led, 

So Remus and his Brother God were bred: 
From whom tb auſtere Errurian Virtue roſe, 
And this rude Life our homely Fathers choſe. 


Drydes's Virg- Geer: B. 2 
tions, 
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tions, which are the conſtant At. 
tendants on Public Life. There 
is ſometimes a Greatneſs of Soul in 
flying from Danger: The leſs 2 
Man correſponds with the glitter- 
ing Objects which ſurround him, 
the farther he is removed from 
Conſtraint and Uneaſmeſs ; and 
the more ſolid is his Happineſs. 
We ſhould not be pleaſed with 
reading Romances, and Paſtoral 
Poems, did we not find in them 
the diverting Images of a rural 
Life. Calculated for the moſt a- 
grecable Inclinations, thoſe Wri- 
ters repreſent a delicious Repoſe, 
preferable to all the Grandeur Am 
bition can inſpire. 


Ir is the Pride of Man that 
renders him unhappy, reſtleſs, hot, 


greedy, 


_ greedy of new Knowledge, he 
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diſquiets himſclf, and tuns preci- 
pitately into Error; whereas, he 
ſhould contentedly enjoy the Ad- 
vantages which Nature offers him, 
liberal to none, but thoſe who will 
not pry too far into Her Secrets. 


Exicunus is perhaps the firſt Au- 


thor of this judicious Reflection; 
at leaſt he has been very much ap 
plauded for it, by thoſe Philoſo- 
phers who have declared themſelves 


in Favour of his Marality. Ho- 
RACE ſets i it off in a charming Man- 


ner: Certainly no Body was fitter 


to do that, than he, born with all 
the Advantages, which form 2 
wile Libertine ; he was the Orn+ 
ment of the Court of AUGUSTUS; 
but being a Friend to Indien. 


* excuſed himſelf to the E- 
- pero! 
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peror, when he offered to make 
him Secretary of State. The 
higheſt Fortune cannot afford ſo 
tempting a Repoſe, as we find jn 
a Literatum Otium. 


I Mvsr obſerve here, that in Sit 
WILLIAM TEeMPeLE's Miſcellaniès, 


we find a very curious Eſay on Re- 


tirement. This polite Engliſh Gen- 
tleman had been employed in the 
moſt important Negociations, and 
with gteat Succeſs: He had like. 
wiſe ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſeif to enjoy his own Merit; but 
when an unexpected Revolntion 
ſeemed to call him to the higheſt 
Poſts, he retired from Court, to 
give himſelf wholly up to Study. 
Nothing is more agreeable, fays 
he, (in his Ey abovementioned) 

than 


1 
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than the undiſturbed Tranquility 
of 4 PriLosOPHER who ſtudies 
HIMSELF; he is not 4 Slave 10 
Ambition, nor publick Employ: 
ments: He is wholly taken up 
with a Deſire to be wiſe and hap- 
By. | Maſter of niMsELE, . be 1s 
exempt from that crowd of P as- 
SIONS, which diſpute with each 
ether the ſad Pleaſure of tearing 
him to Pieces, His Prudence 
examines every Thing, but is not 
troubleſome. Sir WILLIAM TERM. 
PLE ſpeaks of a private Life, as 
one who made Choice of it by 
Judgment, and not by AﬀeRation ; 
he was fatigued with an illuſtrious 
Toil. Nature beſtows on us but 
very few real Favours, and of this 
Truth we are thoroughly convin- 
ced; but by I know not what 

Kind 
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Kind of Fatality, we arc the De. 
ſtroyers of our own Happineſs, 
by placing our Affections on things 
vain and trifling, altogether un- 


worthy of, and unſatisfactory to, 
2 noble Mind. 
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Of the Preference which il | 
great Cities deſerve, above ( 
thoſe Places which are les Wl 
p 

1 

Y 


Peguenes. 


1 nok ſhame ful 2 
AI „ ons determine the For- 


une and Fate of Man- 4 
kind: An inſatiable Avarice fre- 


Nr t 
quently leads them into thoſe bar- ˖ 
barous Climates, where Nature is ( 


almoſt unknown. Ambition that IN ,, 
| | Waſtes 
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waſtes it ſelf in chimerical Pro- 
jects, ſeparates them from the 
Sweets of a ptivate Life, and 
plunges them into a thoufand Dif 
contents. Always a Prey to fool. 
ih Illufions, they can reach no 
January, but to be driven out of 
it again by new Cares. Deceitful 
Hope amuſes, and ſeduces their 
Credulity; if 1 may ſo ſay, it is 
like the fugitive Waters, which 
provoked the Thirſt of the mife- 
table TANTALYS, and did not pro- 
voke, but to _— 


Tuz Proſpect of a ercubied O- 
cean,. which yields to the Fury of 
the Winds and Waves, is almeſt 
the Image of human Life. This 
Comparifon has been finely Hluſtra- 
ted by thac celebrated Flomifo 

I Poct 
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Poet S. Hosscarus, a Jeſuit of | 


Antwerp, who among all the Mo- 
derns, has beſt imitated T1BULLUs 
and PrRopeERTIUs. Every Man 
propoſes to himſelf a fortunate Pe- 
riod, which he calls the Aim and 
End of his Labours ; it is thereto 
he limits his Wiſhes, ſometimes 
uſeleſs, always haſty. But can we 
believe it? This Period withdraws 
itſelf from him, the nearer he 
ſeems to make his Approaches to- 
wards. it; falſe Appearances ſtop 
it for ſome Time: At length the 
Cloud breaks, the Juno diſſolves, 
and his covetous Deſite is thereby 
but the more inflamed. . How 


much do I lament the miſerable 


Eſtate of Man! He would aim at 
a quiet Repoſe, and yet lets his 
e Life paſs mn to and 

by fro, 
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fro. Bloody Lawrels! uncertain 
Honours | chimerical Reputation ! 
to you we ſacrifice our Cares: 
What do I ſay d nay, our Pleaſures, 
and our Sentiments. The hoary 
Head that is already nodding over 
the Brink of the Grave, abandons 
himſelf to the ſame Inquietudes, 
as the moſt heedleſs Youth in this 


degenerate Age, who, by their Im. 
vcraofiry, become the ſad. Spott 


of the 1 50 violent Paſſions. . 


Tro' we are rational Creatures, | 


yet Reaſon is what we conſult the 
leaſt. I may accoſt all Men, as an 
Egyptian Prieſt did a certain Na- 
tion, celebrated more for their 
Wit than their Judgment. O 
Grecians, Grecians, you will be al. 


ways Children, and newer enough 


E reſpect 
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Feſpec# that Prudence whoſe Age 
ir ſo venerable! We do not in 
Reality grow wiſe in the World, 
by the Follies of thoſe, who went 
before us. We ſometimes blame 
them, and at other times, we imi- 
tate them. The Follies of Fore- 
Fathers, ſays the judicious Mon. 


fleur FONTENELLE, are loft to their 


Children : Be that as it will, Wiſ- 
dom will not allow us to forſake 
great Cities, for fear of meeting 
with more Fops and ridiculous 
Coxcombs there, than in thoſe 
which are leſs frequented, Such 2 
Whim can ſait no Body, but Mo- 
LIERY'S. Ma. Hater *. There is 
2 certain Quantity of Extravagan- 


\  '® Ie MAN Tn. Comedie, + 
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cies ſpread among Men; their 


Boldneſs, in ſome Places, repairs 
the Number of them. 


Wr ate all born for Society ; ſen- 
ſible of its Pleaſures, we ought to 
ve regularly accountable to it, for 
all our Actions, nay, ſometimes 
for our very Thoughts. The Fail- 
ings which are inſeparable from our 
Conduct, contract the Ties of it. 
With too much Perfection, the 
Pride of Man would be intoler- 
able; and who would ſubmit to a 
Yoke, which, every one believes, he 
ought to impoſe? However that be, 
this Yoke is imperceptible in great 
Cities. The different Ranks of 
Men are there undiſtinguiſhed ; and 


. Kind of Diſorder, offers an 


E 2 Air 
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Air of Liberty, hardly real, but 
lively and pleaſing. 


Tux very Reverſe is ſeen in leſſet 
Towns; Conſtraint, and a trouble- 
ſome Formality, baniſh” all Free- 
dom ; and an aukward Behaviour 
deſtroys whatever is grateful in So- 
cial Life. BALzAc being obliged 
to live in a remote Part of France, 
complained of it in many of his 
Letters. Although he naturally 


loved State and Grandeur, he was 


ſenſible, that Society ſuffered: very 
much by them. It is ſaid likewiſe, 
that his Convetſation was eaſy and 
polite; happy had it been, could 
he have infuſed the ſame Vein into 


his Letters, which we are never 


8 with cenling a ſecond 
8 3 Time, 
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Time, after we have once peruſed 


them, to be informed of ſome par- 
ticulat Facts. 


True Politeneſs is very diffe- 
rent from Country Breeding ; it is 
naturally free and unconfined. An 
over-ſtarch'd Formality frights ; 
and that myſterious Air, ſo deſtruc- 
tive to pure and uncorrupt Nature, 
diſguſts it. On the other hand, it 
rarely leaycs capital Cities: I may 
ſafely ſay, that by a ſecret Charm 
they attract all the Merit which 
ſhines in the Country; they poliſh: 
and give it that Degree of Perfecti- 
on, which gains the Applauſe of 
Poſterity, Many a Man of Wit 
has lamented his coming to them 
too late. L1yy could never free 


himſelf from an incxpreſlible kind 


E 3 of 
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of Ruſticity, he had contracted at 
Padua: And the Works of Cicx. 
RO, are ſaid to ſayour of a certain 
Debility, peculiar to the Place of his 
Birth. All theſe Faults are, at this 
Diſtance of Time, to us undiſcern- 
able. A famous Philoſopher, and 
who had ſtudied the Greek Lan- 
guage not a little, was taken for a 
Stranger, by a Merchantof Athens. 
His Pronunciation was not exact. 
There are Niceties of Taſte, which 
are not to be acquired by Study, 
We ought to be well ſatisfied with 
our ſelves, when from our tender 
Infancy we have had the Advan- 
tage of Improvement, by the 
Neighbourhood of a Court, and 
the Converſation of Perſons of 
fine Breeding. 


Ar 
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AT the ſame Time, we cannot 
accompliſh our ſelyes in all capital 
Cities: Monſieur de St. EvRE- 
MOND allowed but Three, that 
were proper for a Man of Wit to 
fix in: Admired by the moſt igdif- 
ferent Eyes, the Ruins of Rome 
recal its antient Splendor ; a preci- 
ous Liberty is enjoyed at London, 
and the French Civility tenders 
Parts the moſt amiable Abode in 
the World. In other Kingdoms 
Pride or Batbarity triumphs. Flat- 
tered by hopes which deceived him, 
BUCHANAN betook himſelf to 
Lisbon: He was an excellent Poet, 
and a judicious Hiſtorian : Theſe 
Qualitics were fatal to him, in a 
Country where Merit is expoſed 
to the Fury of a blind Zeal. He 
E. 4 relol- 
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reſolved to ſee France again, and 
Happily returned to that King. 
dom. We may ask Nature, why 
ſhe takes ſo much Care to make 
one Place more agreeable than an. 
other. Is this Injuſtice, or is it 


tantaſtical Humour ? 
13 Ir is cettain, that thoſe who ap- 
| Ply themſelves to the Sciences, ought 
"i to repair to capital Cities; there 


every Thing is to be enjoyed that 
can enliven Study; Publick Libra- 
Ts, learned Conferences, and 
laſtly, Emulation: This is, if 1 
may fay it, the Soul of Refine- 
ment. The Works of Monſieur 
LE Pays haye been read with 
ſome Pleaſure, they have been ad- 
þ mired even in the Aſſemblies of 
[ Laien and at the Clubs of Citi. 
| zens. 
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zens. This Author was neither 
defective in Art nor good Senſe; 
but a narrow Fortune having 
thrown him upon the Mountains 
of Languedoc he acknowledges, 
in one of his Letters, that his 
'Proſe would have been more cor- 
rect, and his Yerſe more elegant, if 
he had lived at Paris. The blind 
Tod, who prefides over Riches, is 
ſeldom touched with the Sweetneſs 
of Poetry, or the mim of 
Eloquence. 


A PraLosoPHER may, notwith- 
ſtanding, chuſe a remote and quiet 
Retirement. I owe this Conceſſi- 
on to the Memory of the famous 
DEscan TES. Capable to ſhake off 
the Yoke of a ſuperſtitious Admi- 
ration, he adventured to outdo the 


HF" © $ . Andes. 
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Ancients; and deſtined to produce 
new Ideas, taught Men the true 
Art of Thinking. _ This Period 
was the moſt illuſtrious of any, 
which ever had Regard to the Re- 
publick of Letters. Drscanrrs 
retired into Holland, to give him- 
ſelf wholly up to his dear Philoſo- 
phy. A ſolitary Houſe hid him, 
for ſome Time, from the Accla- 
mations of Europe; but he was at 
laſt known, and the illuſtrious 
CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, 
allured him to her Court: It is a 
Wrong done to the Publick, to 
withdraw from its Sight; for it 
ſeeks with as much Concern che 
Philoſopher: who hides, as it ſhuns 
the Poet, who ſhews himſelf. 
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IVhether fludinus Perſon are 
e to Uneaſt neſs ? 


1205 World! is not yet cured 
of a Prejudice fatal to 

the Sciences, It hinders 
their Progreſs, and makes Idleneſs 
triumph; whoſe Deſhabile appears 
With more Charms, than the moſt 
magnificent Dreſs. A Yoke im- 
poſed by Self love, becomes eaſy 
and light. Reaſon, notwithſtand- 
ing its natural Pride, has often the 
E 6 Con- 
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Complaiſance to ſubmit to it. It 
is generally imagined, that a Man 
who devotes his Life to Reading 
and Meditation does nothing; Ig- 

norance condemns him; excited to 
it by every Thing that is moſt pow- 
erful, and preſſing in Example, it 
e even ſo far as to make 

im belicve that he is dull and un- 
eaſy. Strange Preſumption, as un- 
juſt, as it is- blind! The Deſire of 
Knowledge, how prevalent ſocyer 
it be in Man, he has often been du- 
ped by Pride. Our Paſſions them 
ſelves | ſupplant one another; and 
yet we think, at the ſame Time, 
that we maſter them. 

Wx refer every Thing in 15 
World to the Progreſs of an ima- 
ginary Fortune. We extol thoſe 
who apply themſelves wholly to it, 

and 
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and theſe Praiſes, which the Heart 
ſometimes condemns in ſecret, 
make a. deep Impreſſion. SJelf- 
oe will always hold its own. Is it 
really juſt, that we ſhould treat the 
Deſire of amaſſing Riches as a 


ſerious Occupation, and the Study 4 
of poliſhing the Mind as a chi- = 
merical Employment? A fantaſti- 
cal and ridiculous Preference, and I 


which is eſtabliſhed to the Diſgrace iN 
of Mankind ! Ought we to buy q 
the Honour of being rational? = 
Certainly nothing merits more Ef- 
tcem, than the Efforts of an in- 
lightned Spirit; the Ambition of 
Scholars has not been leſs happy 
than that of Heroes. Laborious, 
and exact, the Philoſopher has 
often obliged Nature to come and | 
give him an Account of her Works; | 


Ws. bold 
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bold and commanding in his Ex: 
preſſions, the Orator tames rebel- 
lious Spirits; and delicate in his 
Thoughts, the Poet redoublcs 
Pleaſures, in diſcovering new Man- 
ners of moving the Affections. 


Can we deſpiſe the Nobleneſs of 


theſe Occupations! It is Nature 
her ſelf who invites us to treat a 
delicate, ſtudious Leine honour- 
ably. 


I DELIVER thoſe Scholars into 
the Hands of the mok auſtere Cri- 
ticks, who- admire the Trifles of 


Antiquity 3. more ; ſolicitous to 
know what Men have done, than 
what they ought to have done. Let 


us blame all that has uſurped the 


Place of Truth; extravagant Sub- 


limity, and uncertain Syſtems, ei- 
ther 
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ther of Phyſick, or Hiſtory! 


| Knowledge, falſe, or uſeleſs, is ne- 


ver excellent; but let us approve 
that Study, which renders Of. 


fices of Life and Society moſt deli 
cious. 


I nave Reaſon to make all theſe 
Reflections. Eyes more vigilant 
than diſcerning, have ſometimes 
demanded of me an Account of 
my Leiſure: An Ambition for 
Learning, and but little neceſſary 
to great Eſtabliſhments, they ob- 
jected to me as a Crime, I was 
ſenſible, . that Vanity furniſhed 
them with ſuch Language, and 
convinced them of it too; but 
they imagined by the by, that ir 
looked like a greater Air of Vani- 
ty to diſregard their Advice: They 

were 
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were guided by Cuſtom, and 2 
general Prejudice that till diſdains 
the Sciences, notwithſtanding the 
Politeneſs to which they are arri- 
ved. I am ignorant of the Art of 
complying with them in this Point; 
and let the Publick judge, whether 

T ought to learn it to the Injury of 
my Underſtanding; it is dear to 
me, and perhaps I ſhould ſacrifice 
all to the Pleafure of improving it. 


CHrar. 
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CHAP, IX. 


The Fear of Uneaſineſs ths 
Riſe of Pleaſures. 


. Den did not willingly at 
| firſt ſubmit to one ano- 


tion of Independency ſeduced 
their Vanity; it flatters them ſtill, 


although it appears to be very far 


from their true Intereſt: Nothing 
but Neceſlity united them; leſs 


timotous than Reaſon, it acts im- 


periouſly 


go Te ART of 


periouſly, and the ſame Day that 


ſees its Claims ariſe, is ſure to con- 
firm them. 


ARTS owe their Origin to the 
different Wants that Men had of 
them, and theſe Wants were mul. 
tiplied in Proportion, as good 
Senſe got footing in the World: 
The more Men thought, the more 
they ' acted, A Competency, by 
creating Leiſure, refines Mit, the 
faithful Companion of Eaſe and 
Repoſe; it ſtudies nothing but to 
Pleaſe itſelf: Such is the State of 
thoſe who are happy. They al. 
ways Think in an agrecable Man: 
ner, and the moſt indifferent 
Things . acquire new Graces, by 


Paſling through their Imagination. 


Tus 
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Tux firſt Age of the Roman 
Republick was remarkable for a 
ſingular Auſterity of Manners. 
Barbarity was transformed into 
Love of the publick Good; and 
Aions the leaſt: natural, appeared 


do be moſt plauſible. They had then 


no Idea of that true Greatneſs of 
Soul, which Reaſon inlightens, and 
S which it conducts. Fury was a 


Virtue in Vogue; and the Hero 


mics of the State, did not bluſh 

to return to the Plough. But at 

. length the Power of Rome got 
* I Ground: Delivered from thoſe im- 
portunate Fears, to which its 
Weakneſs added great Weight, it 
began to bethink it ſelf of being 
more Polite, Sentiments of Hu- 
manity, 


0 
| 
e 
d WU who had triumphed over the Ene- 
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manity, but inſpired by noble 
Courage, ſucceeded the former 
Ferocity. I make a ſhort Trip 
from hence to the Age of Au. 
GUSTUs, ſo famous by the Ele. 
gance and Politeneſs which form: 
ed his Character: The Death of 


ANroNx, and the Defeat of young 


Pour, ſecured to him the Em. 
pire of the World. Having no 
more to conquer, he was apprchen- 
live of being uncaſy in the midſt 
of his Court; and that fear of his, 
happily ingenious, rendered it 
bright and magnificent. Poets, 2. 
bove all, were then well received 
Their Flights agrecably flattered 
an Emperor, who knew the Art 


to be thoroughly touched by 
them, 


' NevEeR 
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NEVER were more Diyerſions 
ſcen at Rome; the People were 
impatient for them : Pleaſed with 
theſe charming Novelties,and which 
made them ſenſible of their Riches, 
they crowded to the publick Rings 
and the Theaters. A certain 
Number of Magiſtrates were the 
Comptrollers of them; and the 
more graceful they made thoſe 
Shews to the Spectators, the more 
they gained the Eſtimation of the 
Emperor. The Love of Pleaſure 
almoſt always follows the Fear of 
Uneaſmeſs ; and the higheſt Pitch 
of Grandeur to which a Nation 
can attain; is properly that, where- 
in it delights moreover in publick 
Games and Shews. Recent Ex- 


amples may confirm what I ſays 


I bur 
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but I fear to give Inſtances. Things 
too near our own Age, pleaſe leſs 


than thoſe which are offered by 
Antiquity, 


Ir is certain, Pleaſures were e 
ſtabliſhed by Means of that ſweet 
and ingenious Leiſure, which 2 
juſt Diſcernment prefers before the 
moſt ſhining Occupations. Study 
dares not characteriſe it; but heigh. 
tens its principal Advantages: Such 
was the Leiſure of PEeTRONIUs. 
Inſtructed in the Art of refined 
Thinking, he divided himſelf be 
tween Pleaſures and Reflections 
the former relieved his Application 
to Study, and exquiſite Study heigh- 
tened his Taſte for the latter: This 
Mixture is worthy of ſingular E- 
teem. PeTRONIUs was the Comp. 
. trollet 
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troller of the Games and Shews, 
where NERo came to be diverted. 
A prudent Libertine, he knew 
how to order a Roman Feaſt, ſo ag 
to make it New every Moment. 
Nothing eſcaped him which could 
any Way contribute to expel Me: 
lancholy and Uneaſineſs. The 
PETRONIUS's ate neceſſary in vo- 
luptuous Courts. They baniſh 


thence all _— is rough and groſs 
in a \ Debauch, | | 


I ALL make but few Reflec- 
tions here on the Genius that is 
moſt proper for thoſe Refinements, 
without Artifice, which Pleaſures 
require. Sctupulous without Fear, 
and Nice without Affectation, it 
hearkens diligently, and rene ws it- 


ſelf every Day. Nothing docs it 


more 
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more hurt than conſtant Applicati. 
on, or Employments too ſerious: 
It is certain, the Noiſe and Tu- 
mult of Buſineſs pall the Fancy; 
It iaſenſibly loſes all the Advantages 
which an ingenious  Independency 
procures. Ov m would never have 
left us ſo exact and gay a. Syſtem 
of Love, had he always. followed 
the Bar, for which Family-Reaſons 
deſigned him, An Imagination 
chilled by the dry and abſtracted 
Study of Laws, cannot extend to 
Views of Gallantry. 


THERE are Diſpoſtions of Spi 
rit proper for every State, He that 
is ſenſible to the AttraQtives of 
Pleaſure, diſdains the Hurry and 
Shew of Affaits. Idle in Appear: 
ance, he ſecludes himſelf i in 3 de- 

ſitable 
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ſirable Obſcurity, and makes it 

Miſtreſs of his Inclinations. I call 
to Mind here, and I do it with 
Delight, the Character of the in- 
genious Monſieur CHaPELLE, ſo 
well known by the facetious Man. 
ner in which he knew how to 
travel, He always feared the 
Engagements, he was adviſed to en- 
ter into with Fortune, and which 
none can engage in without Crime, 
of without Remorſe. An agree- | 
able Mediocrity animated his care- ö 
leſs Indifference, and his Careleſ- 
neſs made him apprehenſive of ap- 
. pcaring upon the publick Stage. 
hat He loved Pleaſures by Taſte, and 
of | cultivated his Reaſon by Temper. 
I take this to be the ſureſt Courſe, 
to avoid falling into hurtfal Excel- 
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Refieftions upon the Uſe. we 
ought to make of the Plea- 
ures of the Table, to a- 
word, Uneaſmnefs,. 


WW ac sive out ſelves 
ne Tages for Things: 
tmwt A Man of Senſe ſtrives 
to keep and petfeck thoſe he has 
received ftom Natures An Ene. 
my to chimerical Refinements, hc 
always conſults the Dictates of his 
Heart, 


as 
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Heart, Rules founded upon whit 
he feels and not upon whit he 
think We cannot Hearken to; 
nor fear our ſdwes too much 
Thoſe who are leſs diſcerning ima. 
zine on the contrary, that' Affec- 
tions and Inclinations to particular 
Things; are the Effects of ſeriouz 
Study. By a Turn of Thought, 
both fantaſtical and ridiculous,» they 
would have what pleaſes others, 
pleaſe: them to the fame Degree. 
What Extravagance! The Im- 


preſſions of Natute are incommu—- 


nicable: She is jealous of her Pre- 
rogatives, and at the ſame Time 
varies all her Works. The Por- 
ion of Pleaſures approptiated to 
one Manner of Senſation, is en- 
tirely peculiat to that Senſation, 
and admits of no Dividend: If I 

F 2 may 
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may ſo ſay, it ſtands by itſelf. 
I hint this as a firſt View; thoſe 
who ſhall think fit to carry it 'far- 
ther, may be pleaſed with it. 


Ir is certain the more cxtenſiye 
our Affections are, the happier we 
live. LUCIAN compares them to 
obliging . Hoſts: upon the Road, 
who are laviſhly prodigal of their 
Welcomes and Careſſes to every 


Traveller; their Compliments are MW yy 
ſo much the leſs to be ſuſpected, as 


they are ſudden and -unpremedita. 
ted. Art dares not corrupt, what fa 
Nature offers without Confttaint; MW af 
but when ſhe gives her ſelf too tu 
great a Looſe, Paſſions eſtabliſh 
themſelycs on her Ruins, and cauſc 
ſo great a Diſorder, that out Taſte M © 
entirely vaniſhes,  Hurried © by 

| 8 Com- 
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Compulſion, we loſe all Reliſh of 
Pleaſure. 


THn1s often happens at the moſt 
ſplendid Entertainments: At firſt, 


we are delighted to hear of the 
great Vatiety of Diſhes and De- 
ſerts with which the Table is to be 
ſpread ; and next, of the Purity of 
delicate Wines; at length we 
grow bold; and the Freedom 
which at ficſt enlivened the Com- 
pany, is at laſt inſenſibly converted 
into Fury: So cloſed the ſad and 
fatal Debauch, where CLyTus was 
aſſaſſinated. A. bloody Poniard 
turned Pleaſures into - Horrour 
what could they do? They never 
aſſiſted but at genteel and courte- 
ou en 2 r 
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Orp Rome pretended to have 
borrowed ttue Politeneſs of the 
Greeks; but could never make i 
appear to adorn their Repaſts. 
They were grols and inſipid in the 
Nonage of the Republick. Suc⸗ 
ceediog Luxury ſtudied nothing but 
the Price of Ragouſts, without any 
Care of their Elegance. They 
preferred a Table ſpread at a great 
deal of Coſt, before one, which 
was neat and delicate. Whimſical 
Caprice! Pleaſures will be purcha- 
ſed by nothing, but lively and ar. 
dent Deſires. They require no o- 
ther Expence. I cannot believe 
that the chief Merit of a Repaſt 
conſiſts in an extravagant and far. 
fetched Superſluity. Offer me Ha. 
lernian Wine, whoſe Age I can. 
| not 
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not combat : Treat me with'Oy. 
ſters from the Lucrine Lake, Min. 
iurnian Fiſh, and Birds from Col. 
chos, Will this abſolutely con- 
tent me? Unmoved, and regard- 
jeſs; at the Price of the Eatables, I 
{hall find no Pleaſure in them, if 
agreeable Company does not ex- 
cite me to Mirth, and ſtrive to 
make it ſprightly. Happineſs does 
not conſiſt in being diſtinguiſhed 
from other Men, but in enjoying 
more Pleaſure than they generally 
do. 


Tuxoponòs Brza, whom dare 
not praiſe as a Poet, though his 
Muſe has a great decal of Fire, docs 
not boaſt of the Magnificence of 
an Entertainment, he deſigned for 
his Friends. He only invites Plea- 

F 4 ſure 
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ſure and Gaiety to come and preſide 
at the Table. * How grateful 


will it be, ſays he, when the God 
of Wine ſball have baniſhed gloomy 
Sadneſs, ſecret Melancholy, fri- 


volous Diſputes, and above all, 
Arguments drawn from auſtere 


 - Philoſophy! Mirth will triumph 
over their Ruins, ſufficient to ex- 


cite the Envy of the Gos: Dare 
I ſpeak it with Aſſurance? Plea- 


ſures which make us envied, ſeem 


to me to be the moſt deſirable. 


I nave hinted, that good Re. 
paſts ſhould excel in Gaiety, which 
is in my Opinion their chief Orna- 
ment, and if I may venture to lay ſo, 


. | = n : 
® See his Latin Pon Ms. 
theic 
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their true Character Without its 


Aſſiſtance, we ſadly languiſh ; but 
there muſt be much Caution uſed 
to accompliſh this Pleaſure. Ti- 
morous and ſubjet to a thouſand 
capricious Niceties, the God of 


Mirth ſhuns numerous Aſſemblies, 


uncertain Characters, and all thoſe 
in general, who exaggerate cither 
Folly or Wiſdom. Sometimes he 
makes his Eſcape, without letting 
us perceive h his Flight. 


NorTHING aaa is more pro- 
per to drive away Sadneſs, than a 
well ſpread Table: The moſt 
wrinkled Forchead: there. becomes 


ſmooth, and the moſt auſtere Gra- 


vity- inſenſibly.. borrows of Folly. 
that elegant Facetiouſneſs, which 


picaſcs, without being admired. 
041) F 5 Exqui- 
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Exquiſite Wine takes off the Edge 
of Reaſon, and animares that Fire, 


Which it endeavours to extinguiſh, 


by an incxpreſſible Decency. Then 
witty Zeſts go round, and pleaſe 
the more, if diſtant from a Pa. 
Mafick adds no ſmall Acceſſion to 
innocent Mirth, eſpecially when it 
is lively. Songs polite and full of 
Fire make that, which perhaps is 
too bold, at ſuch Entertainments 
of Freedom, be forgot: Debauch 
changes its Name; deprives itſelf 
of all its Roughneſs, and of all 
that is groſs in it, by appeating 
under ſmiling Looks, or plcaſing 
Thoughts. Can Uneafineſs intrude 
into ſuch Companies) or does it not 


make its Eſcape in an unperceiyable 
Manner? 


Cup. 
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RYAN NID 
nt. . 
hat Kind of Genius is moſt 


proper 10 enlwen Conver- 
ſation. 


9 O the Art 0 he 

18 :: Converſati * oh 
- : IN 07, s been 
— publiſhed with great Ap- 
plauſe, by Monſieur Abbe ve 
BELLEGARDE, yet that Art is not 
to be reduced to any certain Me- 


thod. For what Method can give 


that fine Talent, which ſtimülates 
F 6 and 
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and awakens the moſt languid and 


drowſy Companies? I am well aſ- 
ſured it is not to be acquired, ci- 
ther by Reading, or Meditation: 
It is rather like an agreeable Dream, 
which we recal at Pleaſure ; but of 


which we know neither the Origin, 
nor the Hiſtory. 


Humour pleaſes more in Con. 


verſation than Vit: I don't won 


der at it. Humour offers airy 
Fancies, genuine and naked; it 
figiſhes and perfects nothing. Sa. 


tisſied with lightly touching upon 
what moves it, it paſſes from one 


Object to another with inexprei 


ſible Levity; which we like even 
againſt our Will. Crotchets and 


'Conccits of this Kind ſhew a bold 
— Imagination, and can never endugb 
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be rewarded. We - admire thoſe 
pompous Knots and Beds of Flow- 
ers authoriſed, if I may fay ſo, by 
Geometrical Principles; but the 
Eye is. often more taken- with the 
Proſpe& of a Garden, where a 
fantaſtick agreeable Variety reigns, 
and a Symmetry projected, and 
left to its Chance by Nature. Too 
much Regularity tires and fatigues 
at laſt: Happy Flights of Fancy 
quicken and gxcite Converſation. 
They are ordinarily the Talent of 
the Ladies. Born with leſs Exact- 
neſs of Spirit, but with more Gai- 
cry. of Wit than Men, they ramble 
ſometimes; and we love to ramble 
with them. Coquetry, which is 
the chief Fund of their Humour, 
allows them the Liberty of ſpeak. 
ing a great many Things, that Men 


ſhould 
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ſhould not venture to ſay, - and 
which they recollect with ſttict 
Care. I have often perceived their 
Diſcourſes likewiſe to have been ſo 
natural and perfect a Pictute of the 
Paſſions, that they animated them 
in a violent Manner. When we 
ſpeak from the Heart, with what 
a deciffve Air do we then pe 
The fame Turn of Wit which 
renders the Ladies propet for Con. 
verſation, ſhines rhroughout the 
Letters they write. We cannot 
deprive them of that Applauſe. 


Wi muſt not be too critically 
ſevere, nor too profoundly learned 
amongſt the Polite. Sweetneſs and 
good Humour is of more account 
with them, than Science. How 
weary ſhould I haye been of rhe 


Confe- 
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Conferences and Table-Talk of 
PLATO, ATHEN4Us, or PLUTARCH,- 
which have been handed down to 
us with ſo much Care? Always 
ſtrained, always auſtere, they 
laughed with ſerious Grimace, and 
could not diveſt themſelves of that 
which Study has in it, either too 
forrowful, or too ſublime. There 
is a Way of ſaying little Things, 
preferable ſometimes to that of 
laying great Ones; but this Talent 
is unknown to the Philoſopher. 


Liehr Jeſting, and genteel Plea- 
ſantry ought to be the Soul of Con- 
verſation. It whets the Wit, and 
takes it up - ſuperficially; which 
makes it hear and anſwer 4 propos. 
The Complaiſance of others, in 
hearing us diſcourſe, ought to 
| meet 
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meet with a reciprocal Return ; at 
leaſt we ſhould oblige them, by an 
attentive Geſture, and ſtudied Ap. 
probation. This Deportment pleaſes 
aboye all at Court. Perſons of 
high Rank are for. being heard; 
and prefer the Attention that a 
Man of Wit gives them, before 
the Diligence he ny uſe to divert 
them. 


Da. Gvy PAT IN, knew the 
full Extent of this Maxim; and 
had likewiſe a great deal of Fire, 
which pleaſes in a witty Society. 


Formed upon reading the Antients, 


he was Maſter of the Art of Rail 
lery, but rallied fo cloſely ſome- 
times, that he did not ſpare his beſt 


Friends. He was fought after 
with Pleaſure, and none ever part 


ed 
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ed from him, without a ſtrong De- 
fire to ſee him again. Llluſtrious 
Magiſtrates, . ſuch as Monſieur L a- 
MOIGNON®#®, were ſo charmed 
with his Converſation, that they 
offered him a Sum of Money to 
make him Amends, for the Time 
he was pleaſed to paſs in their 
Company. This was ſomewhat 
extraordinary, and ſavoured more 
of the Manners of the Antrents, 
than of our Times, 


Fon my Part, I can imagine no- 
thing to be a more agreeable Qua- 
lification in any Man, than the Art 
of pleaſmg in Converſation. Hap- 
pily accompliſhed and unparallel'd, 


Lord Chancellor of Faris. 
he 
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he is wiſhed for every where; his 
Manners are fweet and genteel; 
his Views general, and accommo. 
dated to the different Wants of So- 
ciety, determine his Way of acting. 
Such, Man ht Baru informs us, 
was the ectebrated BauTry, who 
for a long Time acted a very diffi. 
cult Part at Court, Jeſtets by Pro. 
foſſton, maſt take great Pains to 
fueceed. They are expoſed at the 
ſame Time te Eyes which 
have too much Exactneſs, and too 
much Extent. Monfieur Munaces 
informs. us, that BauTkv knew 
perfectiy how t raiſe and animate 
the moſt drooping Converſations 


This Praiſe is curious, and cannot 


be allowed but to a very few. Dry- 
neſs and Indifference ſometimes 


moleſt the beſt Companies, The 


publick 
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publick News is drained, to ſup- 
ply the Want of more agrecable 
Diſconrſe. We look upon cach 
other, as if we were at a Loſs 


what to ſay; we grow weary and 
perfectly uneaſy at laſt. Thus lam 
a faithful Painter of what frequent- 
ly happens in the World, Of 
what great Aſſiſtance would the 


Parixs, and the BauTRus be, at 
ſuch a Criſis ? 
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. dull or uneaſy Charac- 


ters, 


care almoſt always Dupes 
eicher to our judgment, 
our Memory, or out 
Imaginations; and ſometimes too 
without perceiving. it. This is the 
Cauſe of uneaſy Characters. No 
Body dates ſhew himſelf without 
a Mask; every one is for appearing 
to the Eyes of the Publick, under 
a ſtrange Dreſs. . The World looks 
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like a magnificent Hall, wherein 
Nature exhibits the Maſquerade; 
cycry one would paſs there incag. 
nito, and we all ſtrive to act the 
Part that leaſt becomes us. At the 
ſame Time, the moſt agrecable 
Dreſs is that Which is natural. 
A Fool, Who offers nothing but 
Whims, gets the better of the 
Philoſopher that is crawpt, and fet- 
tered in his Wiſdom.” ' Generally a 
nothing chat is ſtrained and ſtatched 3 
can pleaſe, and what does not pleaſe, 
always becomes tireſome and un 
1 145 4 N | 4 wi 8 
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a0 nothing in the World is more 
to be eſteemed, than a ſound Judg. 


ment, juſt, and uncapable of be- 
ng es. This notwithſtand: ' 
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ing forms the firſt. Claſs of heavy 
dull Characters. This Propoſi. 
tion is no Paradox. Obſerve 
thoſe who would reduce. cvery 
thing to general Ideas, thoſe 
who would take hold of that s 
only, in the leaſt. Things,. which . 
has an inexpreſſible Eſſentiality, b 
4 and is independent of. common » 
Uſages ; and we ſball find that our 5 
Acquaintance with them has no 
Charms. They thun if L may 
ſo. ſay, for the .Honogr of, Think 
ing, but never to pleaſe. Their 
Sublimity is founded upon theit 


Pride; and the Pride of Reaſon 


ſeems to be an incurable Malady, 
Iam bold to affitm i it, we are never 


more. Uneaſy. than when we are | 
tited with M it. Theſe two Things | 
do not ſeem made to he N en | 

one 
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one to the other; notwithſtanding 
they meet bu too often. 


I KN O- al abe owe 
to Reaſon, and believe we cannot 
with hold them from it, without 
a Crime; nevertheleſs: it ſhonld 
ſometimes forget and dtop its. Gras 
vity, in the Kmbraces of Folly; for 
its Humour ſometimes. is very ſad. 
And as Sadneſs is acruel Enemy to 
Sef-love, Men keep it as far from 
them as they well! can: A litele 
Extravagance renders them happy. 
There is another Kind: of inſtpid 
Characters, much more hateful. 
Imean Peddnts, who, upon Me. 
mory, build their; principal Merit. 
At every Iuſtant they recal whatever 
they have«read; Content to appear 


learned. they. are little concerned 
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to appear rational, * Such is the 


Temper of thoſe, Who pay a blind 


Adoration to the Antients. They 
who ate infected with this Mad 
neſs, dare not ſpeak from them. 


ſelves. - Cowardly ſuperſtitions, 


they know no other Merit in 2 


Book, but its Antiquity ; and the 
Antiquity of an Opinion, is _=_ 
_ ſtrikes tem. 


i 8 

| 0 8 Authors have 
id in theſe latter Ages. that meer 
Scholar ſbip is dull and inſpid. It 
would domineer, and its Coniceic 
edneſs hurts it. Digre/ions, fome- 
times full of a Diſorder that daz. 
zles; cold and icy Hiftories J long 
Tales, Jefts and Apaphthegms, 
taken from a Greek or Roman Au- 
thor, are otdinarily the Vaſes 
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of thoſe who aim at nothing, but 
to be thought meer Scholars: 
Strange Fancy! We ſhould ſtudy 
only to metit the Attention, and 
ſecure the Approbation of the 
polite World. Study, in the mean 
Time, almoſt always produces a- 


mong them quite contrary Effects. | 


A 8 to the Imagination, that is 
leſs ſubject to appear tireſome. 
Bold, and wanton, it thinks of no- 
thing bur: ro amuſe itſelf. This, 
we may obſerye, is what ſome. 
times excuſes the Ridicule that is 
ifaperceptibly entailed upon it; a 
Ridicule that acts likewiſe more 


viſibly, when it is too much aban- 
doned to itſelf. They who are 


made Foals by their Imagination, 
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arc ſuch as exaggerate its Lights with 
Tranſport, who can neither give 
any Account of it, nor govern it; 
or, who make it ſubſervient to ſilly 
and chimerical Recitals with all 
Particularities and Circumſtances, 


There are no Follies which they 
do not incur, no Extrayagancics 


they do not attempt. That ſerene 


State, that Elegance of a quict 
uniform Life, ſometimes prefer 


able to the greateſt Employment, 


diſturbs and diſguſts them. I 14 


ment their Fate. Their Condi- 
tion cannot be fixed, nor long 4. 
greeable. It depends on the 


Change of Modes, an infatiablc 


Thirſt after new Faſhions and In- 
ventions ; an unaccountable Ex- 


travagance in Thought and Dil- 
courſe 
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\ BE courſe. We ſeldom attain to that 
e | juſt Medium, where the Imagi- 
. vation is neither too hot, nor too 
y cold. | 
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CHAP. XIII. 


A farther Proſecution of be 


ſame Subject. | 


rchat is aul and tire 
.n 0 ſome in the different Cha 
— racters of Men, is to be 
aſcribed to what I have juſt now 
ſaid; and nothing is more ealy 
than to be convinced of it. Gene. 
ral Views pleaſe the Mind, flattct 
its Vanity, and help its Indolence 


Wel are for ſeeing a whole Syſtem 
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laid open with one Glance of the 
Eye; and the Acknowledgment 
we have for one Idea which in- 
cludes a great many others, is al- 
ways more lively than ſuch Ac 
knowledgment when divided. 


Ir is of Uſe to know tire ſom- 
and dull Characters; but Decency 
will not always allow us to avoid 
them. Slaves almoſt to an Infini- 
ty of Paſſions, Man cannot ſhake 
off their Dominion. If he lived 
tor himſelf, nothing would force 
him to be wneaſy ; but he is con- 
ſtrained to obſerve Meaſures, ei- 
ther with troubleſome Neighbours, 
or with thoſe who can eſtabliſh 
his Fortune : Such Kind of Incum- 
brances are ever diſagtecable. Af. 
ter all, as we enjoy the Conveni- 
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ence of Society, it is but juſt that 
we ſhould bear the Burden of it. 


W can hardly keep out of bad 
Company: Viſits and Entertain 
ments of pare Civility form Con. 
vetſations very wneaſy, it is true 
but at the ſame Time very neceſſary 
We ate put in Mind thereby of 
what we mutually owe to each o- 
ther, and receive Advantage by the 
general Diſpoſitions, which Nature 
has diſtributed amongſt Men; as [ 
ſhall! hereafter obſerve x. Thoſe 
who know how to lead theſe gene- 
ral Diſpoſitions to particular Diſ- 
poſitions, become inſtantly Friends. 


* See the xv; Chapter. 
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1 BELIEVE at the ſame Time we 
may be eaſy with Fools, by the 


Help of Raillery ; and I find this 
Manner to be agreeable enough. 

The pleaſaut merry Tone always 
keeps the Mind in Suſpence, and 
renders it more attentive to what 


it has to ſay, than to hear others. 
By this means, it ſtaves off that 
which is preſented to it, in a Man- 
ner not ſo very agtecable. He 
ſhould always go to our ſelves, 
when we cannot find our Account 

with aller g 
ALL the Methods we can take 
to be Proof againſt uneaſy Charac- 
ters, are ſummed up in the Maxim 
I have here advanced. And there- 
fore I ſhall not enlarge upon them 
G 4 any 
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| any farther, Silence in my Opinion 
being more prudential. A ſenſible 
is and judicious Writer ſhould avoid 
particular Methods, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs depends upon the different Ha- 
bits and Diſpoſitions of every in- 
dividual Genius. 


Cp. 
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CHAT. XIV. | 
The alteren: Views thoſe 


Perſons may have, who 


apply themſelves to Read- 
ing. 


12 5 tion their Knowledge to 
SA thcir Neceſſities. Vain 
Curioſity deſtroys them; and that 
Curioſity which has no Meaſures 
is a Kind of Madneſs. One gives 
himſelf up to the moſt remote An. 
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?1quity, and is poſſeſſed with a ſer- 
vile Admiration for Originals, and 
thoſe often very contemptible; 
runs the Riſque of getting Learn- 
ing, which does him Diſcredit. 
Another is ignorant even of his 
Mother-Tongue, and yet is altoge- 
ther for ſpeaking that of the Arabs, 
and-Chatl{eans, Vanity ſets them 
at W ork; which is as much to be 
aſcribed to Education, as to Tem- 
per. This makes Men place it be- 


fore them, in almoſt all their Un- 
Werd g 


al LBFERENT/ Views| inſpire 
Men with an ardent Love for Stu- 
dy. I will: now propoſe one 
which will — wholly next; 
ane g uſeſul. a 


I 
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Tarxnx is a Voipin Life, which 
can neither be filled up by Buſineſs, 
nor by Pleaſures. Thoſe Mo- 
ments which ſeem in ſome Sortto 
be left to Chance, are the moſt 
difficult to be employed. | I do not 
wonder at it. They are perfect 
Blanks. By Conſequence there- 
fore, a great deal of Skill is requi- 
ſite, to make a right Uſe of them. 
The Art of Painting does not 
ſhine leſs in a void Part of the Ta- 
blet handſomely filled up, or in a 
Point of Light finely managed, 
than in the exact Deſign: of the 
Piece. Little Things ate not to be 
nicely handled without Pains; but 
when they are ſo handled, they 
cauſe a pleaſing Surprize, and af. 
ford an engaging Admitation. 
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Wr are maintained by Buſineſs ; 
we are only allured by Pleaſures. 
The Mind cannot then apply to 


Study; but the Interval between 


Buſineſs and Pleaſure ſhould be 
conſigned to Reading. Nothing 
but that can render it agreeable. 


Men are obliged to divide them- 


ſelves between acting and reflect- 
ing. One of theſe without the 
other, ſeems to me very dull and 
tireſome. 


Tar Moments I ' ſpeak of ate 
too precious, to be applied indif. 
ferently to 4, Sorts of Reading. 
Few / Writers deſerve ſo much Fa- 
your at our Hands. They are in- 
fluenced by Pride. Full of a 
Confidence which they cannot 

| conceal, 
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conceal, they ſacrifice every Thing 
to the Pleaſure of gaininga Name, 
nay, for that Purpoſe they make 
uſe even of Fear and Modeſty. 
All Diſguiſes become Vanity; and 
that is the principal Paſſion which 
an Author would gratify. It draws 
a great many Vices after it; falſe 


Judgments, chimerical Ideas, De: 


ſire of criticizing, and that of plea- 
ſing even to the Prejudice of 
Truth. Learning ſhould not be 
made inſtrumental to refine Paſ- 
ſions. It is only deſigned to di- 
ſtinguiſh a ſmall Number of hap. 


py Spitits, and to deliver them 
from Prepoſſeſſions and Ignorance, 


which generally blind the Popu- 
lace. Nevertheleſs, it is thoſe 


who give them their greateſt Vogue. 
We muſt own this to the Shame 
of 
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of Reaſon. A numerous an 
is a Nendeg vous of the moſt fool 
iſh Chimeras, and one of the great. 
eſt Extravagancies, which the Wit 
of Man can invent. 


To what Authors then muſt we 
devote the | leiſure Moments we 
can ſpare from Buſineſs, and from 
Pleaſures? Every one will decide 
this Queſtion, according to his pe- 
culiar Fancy; it is ſubjected to the 
Prejudices of Education, to the 
Humours of a Mind, more ot leſs 
cultivated; in a Word, to'the In- 
conſtancies of the Mode, My 
Anſwer ſhall be according to the 
Light, which Reaſon has given me. 
I Thought, and then I HYrote ; and 
to the Shame of Neaſon, ſome 
Men Write firſt, and Think after- 
wards, Wt 
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I KNow but two Sorts of Au- 
thors, who deſerve Eſteem; thoſe 
who write to pleaſe, and thoſe to 
whom the Heart dictates, who 
feel what they write. The Num- 
ber of good Books . muſt conſe- 
quently be very ſew ; and that is 
no ſmall Advantage to Reaſon. 
Then we ſhould not need to allow 
too much Time for Reading: and 
yet be ſorry that we cannot read all. 
For my Part, I wiſh that Authors 
who bury their Thoughts under a 
prodigious Heap of Citations and 
Paſſages, and thoſe who at all Ad- 
venturcs write the Hiſtory of re- 
mote Ages, were all {acrificed to 
good Senſe. Hermetick Philoſo- 
phy, both antient and modern, de- 
ſerves no greater Application, than 

| CLELIA, 
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CLELIA, or the Princeſs of Cleves; 
We ought to treat every Thing fo 
that has the Air of Romance. 


Tur Author who will pleaſe 
makes choice of no Subjects but 
what are uſeful. I love to be taught 
to think well in the Labouts of the 
Mind, and to be conducted into 
thoſe Worlds, where ſuch an a- 
grecable Varicty is found; in a 
Word, Love thoſe who, without 
Gall, diſcover to me the Follies of 


Men, and of thoſe who cndeayour 


to ape them. I cannot ſufficiently 
expreſs the Elegance, peculiar to 
ſuch Productions: Their very J. 


deas charm us. They never repre- 
ſent any gloomy Images, nor unwel- 


come melancholy Truths. If they 
write ſcrupulouſly, their Exactneſs 
is 
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is not diſtaſtful. If they give a 
Looſe to their Genius, they ac- 
company their humorous Fancies 
with ſo much Art and Gaicty, that 
we lay them down with Pain, and 
take them up again with Pleaſure: 
Such is the Character of the Works 
of the famous Monſieur BAYLE; 
who would have made himſelf a 
greater Man, if he had had fewer 
Occaſions of doing 1 | 


I pass from Authors who write 
to Pleaſe, to thoſe who feel what 
they write, The Effuſions of an 
ingenious Heart contain all the 
fine and exquiſite Things which 
Nature has to offer. They touch 
the Heart, and make the Under- 
ſtanding forget both its Haughtineſs 


and Boldneſs. MoNTAGNE ſays, 
ah nothing 
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nothing to me, but what he had 
felt himſelf, and obliges me to feel 
the ſame. Naked. and free he of- 
fers himſelf, it may be ſaid, in his 
Deſpabille, and his Deſpabille has 
Graces not ſo ſplendid, but more. 


taking and agreeable, than, the 
molt ſtudied Dreſs. 


Maden Disucut ens choſe 


me to be the Confidant of all the 
Impreſſions ſhe had received from 


Nature, and ſhe diſcloſed them 
with that Reſerve and Diſcretion, 
"Ra. 2, fine Underſtanding ſug- 
| What Charms are to be 
A in ſuch Confidences! 


Panroarep. in our own Fa- 
| vour, we love thoſe Authors who 
| ſeek to pleaſe us; but we would not 
q el have 
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have them tell us ſo too openly. 
We muſt let Men in all Afﬀairs 
have the Pleaſure of Divining 
Jealous with Acknowledgment, 
we would have an Author confide 
in us, and we repay, by ſincere 
Applau.cs, thoſe very Things he 
does but fezgn to diſcover to us, 
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Cray. XV. 


Of the Delicacy which onght 
ro be uſed in converſing 
with Women, to avoid 


Uneaſineſs. 


— — — 
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FS OVERS ate never weary 
= L My of being together. Mon- 


b eur de la Rocxxou- 
CAULT has given us the true Rea- 


fon, in the following Maxim; All 


their Talk is of Themſelves. He 
could haye ſaid nothing more 
kindly 
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kindly in favour of Love. Of 
all Paſſions, this is the moſt lively 
and delightful, It perpetually fur- 
niſhes new Subjects of Diſcourſe, 
agreeably varied. The leaſt Tri- 
fles amuſe. What doll ſay > There 
are no Trifles between a Lover and 
his Miſtreſs. Every Thing flatters 
them, every Thing recalls pleaſing 
Images into their Minds, Images 
ene new, and was uſeful, | 


'T1 HRE illuſtrious Monſ eur For: 
TENELLE has, in his Eclogues, gi- 
ven us à general Idea of amorous 
Converſation. How full of Charms! 
And how agreeably are thoſe 
Charms ſupported, as well by 
Sweetneſs as Vivacity! 


Hea vens M hat moving Words 
W did 
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did SYLVANIRA* hear ! Thou 
can ſt divine, thou, who knoweſt 
what tis to love: Wards dictated 
by Love himſelf, which the indif- 
ferent cannot imitate, which a 
1 Lover can no where elſe repeat. 
I They were ſometimes followed by 
1 Silence. For want of Voice, their 
] conſcious Eyes interchanged lively, 
7 though langui ſoing Looks ; at once 
q timorous and pleaſing,. bath ſoft 
| and wounding. Zer1Da bluſhed , | 
1 and that amiable. Modeſty was yet 
more expreſſive of true Love; and 
3 the charmed MixkExR diſcovered 
\t in her Coloar Secrets which her 
[ Heart ſtill balf-concealed. Soon 
after. which, the Hiſtory of their 
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Loves revived; the happy Acct- 
dent, where firft their Souls were 
fired; the Place, even the Habit 
which Zel1pa wore (Nothing ts 
maifferent to Hearts that feel the 
Dart) the firſt Rigours Mixes — 
had to bear; (which the Shepherdeſs 
would hardly then allow,) a thon. 
ſand amorous Nothings, of no Im- 
portance, but to themſelves alone. 
What Subjefts of "ROE fo 
comenteu Lovers! OA yo 


v FS * 
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Ir is certain, that Uneuſmne ſx is 
never found with Love they have 
Intereſts, both one and. the other, 
too different ever to agree together. 
Love is lively and active; Uneaſe- 
neſs dull and languid. No Treaty 
of Peace can be concluded be- 
tween them. I ſhall therefore 

8 ſpeak 
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ſpeak only of the Converſation with 
Women we viſit, by Decency or 
Amuſement. It requires a great 
deal of Art to know, and a little 
Boldneſs to pleaſe them. A timo- 
rous and uncultivated Spirit can 
never have a Senſe of what is fine 
in beit way of n. 


Society is a mutual Commerce 
where every one ſeeks to gain. Leſs 


neceſſary, but more ingenious than 


Laws, Decency ſaves the Honour 
of thoſe who cheat, and the Self. 
love of thoſe who arc cheated. 
How much are we not indebted to 
it? Like a ſoyercign Prince, it docs 
not fear becoming a Bankrupt. Its 
Revenues are founded upon our 
Wants; and our Wants are never 
exhauſted. Thus Decency is alto- 
A634q] gether 
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gether cleared and juſtified. Per- 
ſons who are rational, profit by 
the gtrateful Offices it does them, 
and never refuſe the Inconvenien- 
ces which are inſeparable from it. 
Good and bad, if I may ſay ſo, 
ſhake Hands. We rarely ſee a ſo- 
lid Felicity, or an obſtinate Evil. 


Wes ſhould acquire the Art to 
make Converſations of pure Decen- 
y gay to us; and we want ſuch an 
Art but too often. It conſiſts in 
ſpeaking briskly of Things that 
touch us, or to recal Events, with 
which the World is taken up; and 
to recal them in à Way, that ex- 
cites our Paſſions. This is a nice 
Piece of Skill, which is extraordi- 
nary, in that it augments our 


Stvength, and relieves our Indolence, 


tn N H with - 
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without borrowing any foreign AC. T. 
ſiſtance. Man will at firſt judge of th 
himſelf, and then judge favourably ; I pl, 
afterwards he will judge of others, I it 
and then judge conformably to his I th; 
Paſſions. "What a Pleaſure is it Nac 
to him, when he can believe that I ra 
his Judgments are "approved? An }O ti; 
Idea ſo flattering, will not give him 8 


toom to be uneaſy. M 
ie 
| We ſhould celle lune but gay, it 


and grateful, facetious Pleaſures, in v 
Converſations. of Amuſement, er 
They are the true Product of the I 
Heart; and though it refuſes no- o. 
thing, it will have us purchaſe its I ;; 
Liberalities, by a ſprightly Atten- 


ALW ATS aß, and in good u 
Temper, 
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Temper , Women never unfold 
themſelves, but with thoſe who 
pleaſe them ; I do not wonder at 
it; they act by Tranſport, rather 
than by Reaſon; by ſomewhat un- 
acoountable, that ſurptiaes them, 
rather than by any deliberate Mo- 
tives,” We are not to look for a 
Syſtem of Principles, in their 
Minds or Hearts; they are not ſuſ- 
ꝛeptible of it; but we are to ſeek 
it in their Diſpoſitions. They 
would be beloved. The leaſt In: 
trigue takes them up, and the E. 
motion that follows a Converſation 


of N effeQually randy 
them. ths = | 8 


Tuis is the general Character of 
IWomen. There are neceſſary, and 
 — pan Reſpects, which tye 

H z it 
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it to that of Men. There is an 
Order, which ſeems maliciouſly 
eſtabliſhed by Nature; an Order, 
which deprives Women of the 


Satisfaction of chuſing, and Men 
of the Honour of glorying in the 
Choice they make. This Remark 
has more Truth in it, than may ap- 
pear at firſt Sight. Every one 
ſhould ſeek, in his own Character, 
that which may merit from him 
the Attention of the Ladies, and 
hold to that. The Ladies arc 
made very like the Philoſophers, 
who never ſwerve from the Points 
of Light, which originally ſtrike 
them; whether through Lazi- 
neſs, or the Pride which attends 
firſt Diſcoveries, I know not. The 


Mask which. has once pleaſed Wo. 


men, pleaſes them always. Per: 
x ſuaded 
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ſuaded of their own Diſcernment, 


they determine by the firſt Glance 


of the Eye; and the firſt Glance 
of the Eye flatters them more, than 
a Train of ſtudied Reflections. But 
a Man does not enjoy their Con- 
ſtancy, unleſs he takes Care to offer 
himſelf always to their Eyes, under 
the ſame Colours. No Change ever 
happens in their Taſtes, 
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Wo vx leſs ſubje to be Un 
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eaſy than MN, 


is Conceſſion is not 
Wl duc to any refined 
Complaiſance. I wiſh 
it may not ſeem quite other wiſc. 
Philoſophers caſily decline that ſu- 
perficial Politeneſs, which conſiſts 
in nothing but. a deceitful outſide ; 
and are not blamed for it. The 
| cynical Freedom of DIOGENE 5s, 

| pleaſcd, 
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pleaſed, perhaps, the famous Coutte- 
2 Lais, as much as the ſtudied Ad- 

dreſs of Axis r DDs. It is not to be 
vondred at, Gallantry is ſometimes 


a Converſe which Diſſimulation and 
Lying do not corrupt, - 


I mar then depend upon my S 
cerity ; and ſhall not fear to-affirma, 


that the Art of being always eaſy in 


the World, is a particular Appen. 
dage of the Fair Sex, Skilfal in 
the Knowledge of the moſt ſecret 
Movements of the Heart, they 
form to themfelyes, what is mot 


agreeable to their own Sentiments. 


The Care of adjuſting their Dreſs, 
the Study of new Modes, the De- 
ſire of preſerving a Conqueſt, or of 
diſputing it with dangetous Rivals, 
are enough to take up their Time 


H 4 catirely* 
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entirely, All their Knowledge is 
limited to the moſt common Uſa- 
ges of civil Life; and as theſe Uſa- 
ges are very extenſive, they are rarely 
#neaſy. An Intercourſe that renews 
every Day, and which requires a 
very ſmall Number of refined 
Views, ſubmits the Mind to the 
Heart; and the Heart has the 
Complacence to hearken to itſelf, 
and take Care of its own Intereſts, 
in an agreeable Manner. Men 
have Wants which they cannot ea- 
fily ſupply ; this frequently flings 
them into a dull, and melancholy 
Inactivity. Nomen, on the con- 


trary, have juſt as may Wants, as 


Ways, to content them. Accord- 


Ingly, they are always in a pleaſing 
As itation : en Difference is 


worthy 
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worthy to be explained. The 
Wants of Men are too great, or 
too fantaſtical : Thoſe of Women, 
ſeem to me, to be more proporti- 
oned to their Character, and Con- 
dition. The fr depend on a thou- 
ſand Circumſtances, which rarely 
jump together. The other iſſue 
from Deſires, excited by Nature 
her ſelf, We are to be pitied 
when we are delivered up tothe un- 
certain Contingencics of Chance. 


Tus Temper that equally reſts 
upon Pride and Delicacy, ſcems to 
me moſt proper to guard againſt 
Uneaſa neſs ; and this is the Tem. 
per, and Character of Women, 
They arc proud cnough to reſit, 
and cunning enough to ſurrender 
Love which refines Wit 0 diſco. 
H 5 vers 
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vers to them a thouſand welcome, 
and winning Inventions. It gives 
them very carneſt Solicitudes, Feat 


of not having pleaſed enough, ſtrong 
Deſires of another Interview, in 


ſhort, an agreeable Mixture of Plea- 
ſures, and Pains. 


Tais appears more, than any 
where elſe, in the Grand Seigni- 
or's Seraglio. Can auſtere Wiſ⸗ 
dom deny me Entrance there, for 
one Moment? I believe, as Sir 
Pau, Ricaur, and other Tra- 
vellers obſerve, that the Paſſions 
are more animated there, than in 
any other Part of the World. So. 
jirude and Indolence give them 
Birth, Jealouſy feeds, and De- 
fire to gain a Maſter, who ſeems 


to diſdain the moſt tempting Ca- 


reſſes, 
. 
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reſſes, carries them to the higheſt 
Vigour. An inexhauſtible Stock 


of amotous Utenſils is requiſite 5 


to make this a ſerious Occupation, 
for the Term of Life, 


. 
{ 
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CHAP. XVII. 


CoxcLusIon of the Wokk. 
The more our Senſes are em- 


phyed, the leſs 13 are 
we t0 be nN 


114 XN would not be un. 


1 1 happy did he not Think 5 


and he thinks as much 


through Pride, as Neceſſity. This 
is the Cauſe of all his Errors. A 
little Indifcretion and Rapidity in 
the Mind, relieves, diſſipates, and 


takes 
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takes from him the View of the 
Precipices which | ſurround him. 
Our Reflections deſtroy us; the 
more ſenſible we are, the more we 
diſcoyer the Wretchedneſs of our 


Condition. This Remark, to me, 


ſeems uſeful; and if it be raſh, its 
Raſhneſs is not blameable. It 
Was not the Intention of Nature, 
ſays a judicious Author, that we 
ſhould Think with à great deal of 


Refinement. Suſceptible of an in. 
genious Malignity, ſhe orders us to 
enjoy the Goods ſhe offers, and to 


enjoy them, without too much Cu- 


rioſity. A Knowledge too exten- 
five weakens the. moſt lively Taſte; 


and Pleaſures gain, by being but 


lightly glanced upon, what they loſe 
by dal tos en 1 
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ls the Philoſopher who fits at the 
Opera, and ſtudies how the Deco. 
rations and Machines ate diſpo- 
ſed, ſo as to firike us in an agree- 
able Manner, at a great Diſtance, 
ſo happy as the ignorant Spec 
tator, who minds nothing but 
the outward Shew that ftrikes him ? 
The firſt will Think, and gives him. 
ſelf uſeleſe Pains; the ſecond is on- 
ly for pleaſing his'Setiſes; and is al. 
ways agree ably moved. Senſation 
eftabliſhes' a erfnes, which! 
| ping a wel "Rae 
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Wire ie my Buſineſsts arte at 
the moſt ſhining Prepoſſeſſions, 9 
would confeſs that Reaſon is fad, 
and even uſeleſs, when it would 
exalt us, above every Thing, by 
"EL a T 
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Thought : It becomes very fa- 
voutable and charming in redu- 


cing us to every Thing by Action. 


That is properly the Att of Senſe. 


Speculative, and far fetched Views, 
bar at the fame Time cold and bar- 
ren, fatigue and oppteſs the Mind · 
It cannot long bear the Weight of 
thoſe which are too abſtracted, nor 
give itſelf ap to thoſe which are 
too dry, tho, of the two, the molt, 
uſeful Specntarions. Reaſon muſt 
be diverted. It loſes and forgets 
itſelf, if it does not keep a fayour- 


able Correſpondence with the 


Objeas, which are round about 
ir. More reſlleſs than the Ma- 
riner, in the boundleſs. Occan,. it 
knows then no Point where it 
would fix. This produces 4 dull 
and languid Unealineſs, 


RTA- 
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 ReasoN, which is for making 
the Senſes truckle to her, expoſes 
Man to an inevitable Train of 
Vexations. He then ceaſes to be 
moyed. A certain Stupidity, judi- 
cious in the bottom, and full of 
Wiſdom, - uſurps his Heart. He 
feeds npon Reflections, and divor- 
ces himſelf, if I may ſo ſay, from 
the Converſation of the World- 
It is that Reaſon, which has pro- 
duccd all we ſee uſeleſs in the Si- 
ences. They were not deſigned 


for Wants, ſo much as to be. enter- 


taining, becauſe there muſt be a 
fine Wit to content them: We 
have ſeen quite the contrary, The 


Sciences are now become a ſetious 
Occupation. 


We 
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We ſhould not incumber out 
ſelves, but with ſuch Things as 
are really uſeful ; and nothing is 
uſeful to a ſenſible Man, but what 
makes him act in a lively, chearful 
Manner, and is always new. It 
is mere Slavery to think too 
much. For that Purpoſe, there is 
need of a Regimen, and Atten- 
tion, which requires infinite Pains, 
It is good to decline them. No- 
thing deſtroys the firmeſt Health 
more effectually, than continual 
Application to preſerve it. Pru- 
dence is mote to be eſteemed, than 
an ingenious Precipitation; but, at 
the ſame Time, it is not ſo Plea: 
ſurable. * 


ave Happine6 is to be found 
in 
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1 in the Sentiments. It appears 
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tere in that genuine Simplicity, 
which Pride dares not cotrupt; and 
q that genuine Simplicity is the moſt 


delicious Thing in the World, if 
I may venture to ſay ſo: It ariſes 
from certain Views, conducted by 

| external Objects, and is ſo much the 
mote charming, becatiſe they ne- 
ver fall ſhort of what they pro- 
miſe. Man is rarely cheated by 
| - what he feels. He ſometimes 
| pives in too much to chimetical 
Notions; bur he never miſtakes, 
Ven his Buſineſs is to be agree- 
ably moved and affected. Fot 
the better reliſhing and Improve- 
ment of what is offered us by the 
Senſes, we ſhould reject all Pa 
ſions which proceed from Nature, 
[ and fotm others out of them on 
F — their 
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their Model. Theſe laſt, will be 
leſs impetuous, and 'will have more 
Affinity to our Intereſts ; and final- | 
ly, to our Manner of acting with 
thoſe Perſons whoſe Friendſhip we | 


ſcek, This Occupation is not wor- 
thy of a Great Man. 


By this Time it is eaſy to be pet2 
ceiyed, that the Art of Thinking, 
and the Art of being eaſy at all 
Times, and in all Places, are join- 
ed by the ſiricteſt Alliance: And 
that the Alliance which proceeds 
from a reaſonable, though volup. 
tous Appetite, is the Characteriſ- 
ticx, and principal Foundation of 
this ſmall, though I hope uſeful, 
Treatiſe. - 


FINIS. 
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